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PSA COLOR DIVISION 


Georct F. Jonmnson, APSA, 
Forestry Building, State College, Penna. 


Fred Bond, noted color photographic 
authority, will be a feature of the Detroit 
PSA Convention program, October 10-13th, 
speaking on “Rules of Color Composition 
Applied to Color Photography.” 

Color photographers will find Detroit 
and environs especially inviting during the 
second week of October because of the fall 
colors. Highways leading to Detroit are 
expected to be a riot of color at that time. 

In October, navigation is still at its peak 
on the Detroit River—busiest freighter 
lane in the world. Many excellent views of 
this activity can be secured from Windsor 
on the “South of the Border Barbecue and 
Field Trip” planned for the Convention. 
The Detroit skyline will provide the back- 
drop for many of these river scenes. 
Scottish bagpipers in full dress regalia will 
model during this trip 

Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village has al- 
ways afforded excellent props for the 
serious worker. This famous museum 
village is also on the itinerary for an after- 
noon field trip, rain or shine. 

At the Book Cadillac Hotel (convention 
headquarters) there will be a welcoming 
committee for all convention visitors; 
color photographers will be provided full 
information on the most promising oppor- 
tunities for camera work in Detroit, in 
fact all of photogenic Michigan —Lzonarp 
A. Tuurston 


On Lenses and Color 


A recent letter from one of our better 
workers, Glenn Brookins of San Bernardino, 
California, regarding the Eastman skylight 
filter recommended in this column, brings 
out a point that should be of considerable 
interest. We quote: 

“Speaking of the skylight filter, I have 
found its use highly satisfactory on nearly 
all lenses and subjects. However, should 
one happen to have a “warm” lens such 
as Leica’s Summitar or Summaron, its use 
will “warm up” some subjects too much. 
I use it with discretion on these two par- 
ticular lenses, but on other Leica lenses 
and on Tessars and Steinheils it works fine, 
also on Eastman’s line of lenses, none of 
which are as warm as the two Leica prod- 
ucts referred to.” 

The fact that different lenses have dif 
ferent color transmission characteristics is 
one not too well known. To the black and 
white worker, these differences make little 
if any difference in the finished negative 
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but to the 
serious. 

All glass has some filtering action. The 
cement used in lens construction also acts 
as a filter, especially when the lens is old 
or has been subjected to heat, or where for 
some other reason the cement has started 
to discolor. It has been found that many 
lenses made up of three pieces of glass 
without cement often give superior color, 
although they sell for less money than 
lenses of more complicated construction. 
Coated lenses tend to increase contrast, a 
condition not always desirable in color 
photography, besides tending to give 
“colder” transparencies, that is, more on 
the blue side. 

In the Color Division column of the April 
PSA Journat, Alfred Renfro makes a com- 
parison between daylight and tungsten film 
which would indicate to us that he has not 
as yet had the opportunity to compare 
tungsten film used with the compensating 
filter, with daylight film used with the sky- 
light filter. Tests made and hundreds of 
reports received distinctly show that the 
daylight film plus the skylight filter gives 
superior results. The skylight filter is im- 
portant. Daylight film without any filter 
at all often gives results inferior to 
tungsten film with the compensating filter 
Daylight film used with the older so-called 
“haze filter” is considerably better than 
when used without filter, but in some in- 
stances the results are not as good as those 
secured with the tungsten-film-and-com- 
pensating-filter combination. In all in- 
stances, except where special effects are 
wanted as outlined by Mr. Renfro or where 
one has a “warm” lens as mentioned by 
Mr. Brookins, the daylight film with the 
skylight filter will give results equal or 
superior to any on daylight subjects. 

Incidentally, the tungsten-film-and-com- 
pensating-filter combination will have the 
same tendency to “warm up” subjects too 
much as does the daylight film and skylight 
filter combination when used with “warm” 
lenses. With a “warm” lens, the best com- 
bination for daylight subjects is daylight 
film plus the skylight filter “used with 
discretion” as recommended by Mr. 
Brookins.—Kart A. BaumoarrteL, APSA 


color worker they can be 


Simple Exhibit Record 

A simple record of exhibition slide ac- 
ceptances and rejections can be made as 
follows: 

Select a sheet of heavy paper or card- 
board about the size of an ordinary desk 
blotter (can be only the size of a sheet of 
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typing paper if exhibition program is 
limited). Rule lines on the sheet slightly 
less than a half inch wide both vertically 
and horizontally. The vertical lines should 
start about three inches in from the left side 
edge of the sheet and the horizontal lines 
should start about three inches down from 
the top edge. This will give spaces about 
three inches long at top and down left 
side. 

In each horizontal space at the left, write 
the name of an exhibition to which slides 
are mailed; in each vertical space at top 
write the title of a slide selected for ex- 
hibition purposes. You now have a space 
in which you can record the exhibition 
record of all your slides in all exhibitions. 

By placing the letter “S” in lead pencil 
in the proper space, you can easily indicate 
which slides have been entered in any one 
of the exhibitions listed on the sheet. When 
the judges’ report card is received, the 
letter “S” is replaced with the letter “A” if 
accepted or “R” if rejected (honors or 
scores can also be recorded). The “R” 
record can be made in lead pencil also if 
there is hopes of a future acceptance of the 
slide in the exhibition in question. 

By using a different color (ink or pencil) 
each year, it is possible to see at a glance 
the total exhibition record for any one year. 

Titles of slides are written in lead pencil 
on the sheet until receiving one acceptance 
after which they are inked in. In this way, 
space on the record sheet is not wasted with 
the record of “hopeful” slides which fail 
in exhibition performance. The writer has 
used a record sheet of this type for the 
past five years and has found it extremely 
simple and practical—G. F. J 


Spotting Color Slides 


A new CD member writes: “Please ad- 
vise me what is meant by ‘spotting’ color 
slides. Rules for entering slides in com- 
petitions state that slides must be ‘spotted’ 
and titled. Naturally, I understand the 
reference to the title, but do not know what 
is meant by ‘spotting’.” 

Spotting means placing a “spot” on one 
corner of the mounting of the slide to 
identify its “right side up” position. The 
spot belongs in the lower left-hand corner 
of the slide when you view it as you wish 
it to appear on the screen. This is the 
standard position for the spot. When 
projected, the slide is turned upside-down 
and dropped into the slide carrier with 
the spot in the upper right hand corner. 
A light-colored spot is more easily seen 
in a darkened room and is favored over 
dark-colored spots. Gummed spots can be 
purchased but many workers make their 
own from light-colored gummed paper or 
other material. 











Coming Color Exhibitions 

Hartiord, Aug. 1-18, deadline July 10. Four 
slides, $1. Forms: Raymond Leblanc, 254 5 
Quaker Lane, West Hartford, Conn. 

Sacramento, Aug. 30-Sept. 9, deadline Aug. 9. 
Four slides, $1. Forms: Grant. Duggins, P.O. 
Box 2036, Sacramento 9, Calif 

Southgate (England), Sept. 10-22, dead ine Aug. 
11. Four slides, $1. Forms: W. J. Linbird, 
22 Wynchgate, London N. 14, England 

PSA, Detroit, Oct. 10-13, i Sept. 7 
Large slides accepted 
Forms: Isadore Berger, 
Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich 

Tulsa, Oct. 8-9, deadline Sept. 30 
$! Forms: Frances Elsperman, 
2077, Tulsa, Okla 

Mississippi Valley, Oct. 29-Nov. 7, deadline Oct. 
17. Four slides, $1 (Also color prints.) 
Forms: Alvin Prasse, 4152 Botanical Ave., 
St. Lewis 10, Mo 

Milwaukee, Dec. 6-Jan. 7, deadline Nov. 24 
(Also stereo.) Forms: R. J. Lauer, Mil- 
waukee Glove Co., 807 S. I4th St, Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis 


STEREO 


Owen K. Tayior 


2200 National Bank 


Four slides, 
P.O. Box 


Last month this column pointed out 
some of the thrills and fun of stereo pho- 
tography. We also stated a few principles 
of the art and told you what to take and 
how to compose for best stereo results. If 
you missed the article you really should 
get out last month’s issue and start from 
the beginning 


Terminology 

As stereo has gained in popularity in 
recent years there have been a number of 
terms used by modern writers which need 
clarification. For instance, we have seen 
the word “stereopticon” used in a number 
of ways in articles in magazines and news- 
papers. A stereopticon has nothing to do 
with the stereo art. A stereopticon is but a 
projector. Webster describes it thus: 
“Stereopticon—n; an improved form of 
magic lantern, having a powerful light.” 
Poor fellow didn’t live long enough to see 
our modern color slide projectors. 

In the past the space between optical 
systems of cameras, viewers, and projec- 
tors has been called “the interocular” or 
“the interocular spacing.” This term is 
somewhat off in its connotation when it is 
applied to the two lens systems of a camera 
so hereafter we aim to term the space 
between the optical systems in cameras 
“the inter-lens spacing.” 


The Inter-Lens Spacing 

The inter-lens spacing, or the distance 
between the two lenses of a stereo camera 
is very important in the creation of the 
stereo image. Without some space between 
the two there is no stereo effect. For ex- 
treme photomacrography and 
photomicrography the space between the 
position of the lenses must be very small— 
even as little as one millimeter. In order 
to get stereo effects at great distances, such 
as in military reconnaisance or in stereo 
photos of the moon, the inter-lens spacing 
is widened until in the last instance it be- 
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close-ups, 


comes miles apart. These facilities of ex- 
treme range are not a part of normal 
everyday stereo snapshooting, and for that 
reason and for other involved technical 
reasons the 35mm stereo cameras now be- 
ing marketed have adopted a compromise 
in fixing their inter-lens spacing. This 
like other matters in photo-optics must 
remain a compromise for there is no ideal 
that will cover all problems. Designers of 
stereo cameras have made the spacing 
either to give best results for a particular 
type of viewing instrument or to get the 
most out of the film employed. This 
latter is the case with the Realist camera 
where the size of the frame and the inter- 
lens spacing permits the maximum number 
of stereo pairs of largest possible size to 
fit the standard 35mm roll film. 

Now that you have some understanding 
of this problem, we can give you the reason 
for another very important rule for taking 
stereo pictures: Never hold your stereo 
camera with one lens above the other 
when making a stereo pair of exposures. 
This is very important and the technical 
reasons we shall explain later. For the 
best results your camera must be in a 
horizontal position from left to right. Ex- 
pressing this another way your two lenses 
must be parallel to the earth’s surface. 
Then, and just as important from the point 
of getting best results, you must mount 
your two stereo frames lined up hori- 
zontally. The eyes constantly and un- 
consciously adjust themselves in and out 
in the horizontal plane but move in unison 
in the vertical plane. Great strain and 
even headaches may result for some people 
when the eyes are forced to do otherwise. 
This then is another must if you wish good 
stereo results: Mount your two frames in 
absolute horizontal alignment. 


On Mounting Slides 


If you restrict the use of stereo slides to 
simple hand-viewer viewing, then you will 
have a greater tolerance in the mounting 
than if you intend to project them for 
group audience programs. This is strictly 
an optical-mathematical problem, and the 
larger you intend blowing up the image on 
the screen the more accurate must be your 
mounting alignment. This is only one of 
the problems which come up in mounting. 
There are others which we will not discuss 
now. Just remember this—that it some- 
times takes hours to properly mount a pair 
of larger size stereo frames such as used 
by professionals in projected programs. 

But this need not worry you in the least 
because there are a number of firms who 
will mount your stereo slides for you at a 
cost of only $1.00 per roll of 16 pairs. In 
the beginning take my advice and leave it 
to the professional mounting services. You 
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and your family and friends will be better 
pleased with your results if your slides are 

mounted from the beginning. I 
know there are so-called mounting kits 
available at your camera store but postpone 
your efforts at mounting your slides until 
you are thoroughly familiar with all of the 
problems involved. 


Hints on Projecting 


There are problems in presenting a pro- 
gram of projected stereo which you must 
handle before you seat your audience. 
First preview every program. Group your 
slides so that they may be projected with 
a minimum of focusing and interaxial ad- 
justment. This is important but is reduced 
to a minimum when your slides are 
properly mounted in the first instance. If 
properly mounted there is no difference 
between close-up subjects and others, but, 
if for any reason your slides need separate 
adjustments, group them as recommended. 

Remember, some folks who do not hold 
their heads level when wearing the Polaroid 
viewers will have trouble fusing the two 
images-and may complain of eye strain. 
Keep your images on the screen lined up 
both vertically and horizontally and make 
adjustments quickly as soon as the new 
slide is full on the screen. One stereo 
projectionist has cut off the lower edge of 
his viewing glasses so that when he tips 
his head back a little he can see the two 
images below his glasses. This permits 
quick alignment and is much faster than 
when you look through your Polaroids. 


PSA NATURE DIVISION 


Harry R. Reicu 
286 Schenck Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Something should be said anent a more 
or less frequent complaint concerning a 
limitation on slide sizes for nature exhibi- 
tions and contests. In most of these in- 
stances the limitation on 2 x2 slides is not 
fixed because of some whim of the sponsors 
of the exhibition or contest but is fixed in 
fairness to the maker. 

Speaking from my own personal ex- 
perience as a judge in exhibitions, special- 
ized contests, and club competitions, I feel 
that the makers of the larger transparencies 
are at a distinct disadvantage. In the first 
place in every show or contest where the 
larger transparencies were accepted, the 
2x2 slides predominated to the extent that 
they comprised more than 95% of the 
show, probably 989% would be a more ac- 
curate estimate. In some instances the 
sponsors are equipped to project both 2 x2 
as well as the larger transparencies, but in 
many the larger transparencies are viewed 
by transmitted light. In either case the 
larger ones are viewed after the greater 
percentage of the 2x2 slides have been 
run through. The judges are usually tired 
and more critical by that time, and the 
larger transparencies, if viewed by trans- 
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OLD GOLD AND RUBIES 


mitted light, do not show up as well as 
the projected slides. Even if the larger 
transparencies are projected, it means an- 
other projector must be substituted or the 
one in use must be converted; and the time 
element does not help to improve the 
judges’ disposition. 

There are other factors that must be 
considered, such as the showing of accepted 
slides. For instance, the Buffalo Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Nature Photography 
is one of the oldest and most successful 
nature shows in the country. Here the 
2x2 limitations prevail, not to discourage 
the maker of the larger transparencies, but 


simply because of a problem in connection 
with the presentation of the show to the 


public. This exhibition uses a large audi- 
torium equipped with a standard projection 
booth from which the slides are projected. 
The projector is one that can be converted 
to accept anything up to lantern slide size, 
but there is a problem which the salon 
committee considers sufficiently serious to 
limit their acceptance to the standard 2 x 2. 
In the Thirteenth International Show 
nearly 300 slides were accepted. At the 
showing it would be necessary, after that 
number of slides had been projected, to 
stop and convert the projector to a larger 
size carrier which is a major operation. Can 
you guess how many of the audience 
would be left in their seats, having viewed 
300 2x2 slides, and then having to sit 
and wait until the projector had been con- 
verted to see a few larger transparencies? 

Many of the complaints on the 2x2 
slide limitations originate with the owners 
of 2%x2% twin lens reflex cameras. One 
of my favorite cameras is the Rolleiflex and 
I do considerable color work with it. 
When I go afield with it loaded with color 
film, I also take a light cardboard mask 
cut to fit in the hood over the ground- 
glass and with a Bantam size (828) open- 
ing cut out. I like to make 2%x2% 
transparencies for the edification of my 
friends and myself, so when I see some- 
thing that I think has exhibition or com- 
petition possibilities, I just take out the 
mask, insert it in the hood and make an- 
other shot framing the picture in the 
Bantam frame for the purpose. Other re- 
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A. Stewart 


flex fans can do the same thing until such 
time as all exhibits, contests, and compe- 
titions are equipped with a fool proof pro- 
jector that will project any size slide with- 
out the aid of gimmicks to make it work. 


Nature Slide Competition 

The first of the 1951 PSA Nature Color 
Slide contests was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
the judging taking place on April 27th. The 
judges were: Russell Kriete, president of 
the Chicago Color Camera Club; Albert 
N. Brown, instructor in color reproduction 
at the Chicago Lithographic Institute; and 
W. Frank Willard, secretary of the Friends 
of Our Native Landscape, and Editor of 
the F.O.N.L. Bulletin. 

A total of 160 slides were submitted by 
over 40 contestants. It was quite a prob- 
lem for the judges to eliminate enough to 
bring the awards down to the specified 
number. 


LUNA MOTH Louis Quitt 


EVENING’S APPROACH 


Irene M. Heffner 


The three medal award winners were: 
“Evening’s Approach” by Irene M. Heffner 
“Luna Moth” by Louis Quitt 
“Old Gold and Rubies” by A. Stewart 


The eight Honorable Mention winners 
were: 
“Sugar Pine Cones” by I. C. Barber 
“The Swan Family” by D. R. Conklin 
“Rock Plant Buds” by Laurence H. Parks 
“Fungus Pattern” by Frank E. Rice 
“The Spider” by Fred J. Ruch 
“Female Cowbird” by W. H. Savary 
“Pussy Willow” by Cyril W. Smith 
“Christmas Cactus” by Myrtle Walgreen 

It is assumed that all awards as well as 
criticisms for those who requested them 
(and they were many) have been received 
by the contestants by this writing, and we 
hope to see more of your slides for the 
September contest, the deadline for which 
is September 15th. 

Wrcarp H. Farr, Contest Chairman 


Who’s Who in Nature 

It is customary for PSA JournaL to 
publish a listing of “Who's Who in Nature 
Photography” each year. This listing in- 
cludes the names of all nature workers who 
have submitted to and had acceptances in 
two or more approved nature exhibitions. 

Mrs. Ruth F. Sage, the secretary of the 
Nature Division, is preparing this listing 
and it will be completed in time for ap- 
pearance in the August Journar. The list 
will include submissions to five different 
exhibitions for monochrome and six ex- 
hibitions for color slides. 

From this listing the Nature Division de- 
termines the winners of the three medals 
awarded annually to the person having the 
greatest number of print acceptances, the 
greatest number of color slide acceptances, 
and the greatest cumulative total of prints 
and slides accepted. 

A preliminary review of the salon 
catalogues indicates that the Who’s Who 
Listing will be greater this year than in 
all previous years, but it is our desire to 
see the names of all Nature Division mem- 
bers in future listings. How about it? 
You have the whole summer ahead to get 
ready for the next salon year. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FEATURE Roy Hirshburg, APSA 


From The 1950 PSA International Exhibit of Photography 
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The camera is indeed an amazing ma- 
chine. It can capture the fleeting smile of 
a child or the strength of a bridge. It can 
soothe and it can terrify. It can portray 
the sordid or the beautiful 

Great art can be created through the 
medium of the camera as surely as it can 
be through oils or pastels or water colors. 
Great art is the same no matter what the 
media. But most of what is portrayed by 
our cameras will not live as great art—it 
will be known for the present moment only. 

The lens of the camera captures on film 
all that it sees. Then why does it not cap- 
ture only great pictures? 

Every subject which has been or could 
be taken by a camera has inherent in it 
pictures of infinite number. There are 
innumerable variations in point of view 
high, low, medium levels; shades of varia- 
tion to the right or left. The possibilities 
in lighting are equally numerous 

The artist with the camera must choose 
the combination of these and other factors 
which will enable what his camera sees to 
convey to others what he féels about his 
subject 

How can we create great art with a 
camera? If we would create something 
which will live, we must learn to see the 
picture before we can expect the camera 
to take it. We must train our eyes to recog- 
nize pictures which will live before we can 
expect our cameras to record that which is 
in front of its lens 

There are prize-winning pictures every- 
where. They require only the training of 
the photographer in seeing them. Look for 
them now—every day—they are waiting 
for you to record. 

Srec.a Jenks, Editor 


Ameri 
Portfolios 


Miss Evetyn M. Rosstns, Associate Editor 


Comments by a Commentator 
D. Warp Pease, FPSA, Commentator #13 


Complying with Evelyn’s request on 
commentating is a little like the job of 
commenting on the prints when the port- 
folio comes around. What I mean is, I 
like to write about the prints before I take 
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a look at what anyone else has had to say. 
In this situation, I have read only what 
Spee has written on this subject, and I 
have no means of knowing what else will 
appear in the “Pictorial Digest” before this 
does. I believe that I would prefer it that 
way, anyhow. There may .be some repeti- 
tion, but it should be the sort of thing that 
bears repeating for the purpose of emphasis. 

I certainly do agree with one thing that 
Spee said. (Does this agreeing with some- 
one who has gone before sound familiar?) 
The commentator must be one of the 
group, not someone aloof and separate 
This was brought home to me recently 
when Eldridge asked me to fill in tempo- 
rarily on a portfolio which needed an 
emergency commentator during the express 
embargo since I live just a few minutes 
drive from portfolio headquarters. In spite 
of the fact that I knew several of that 
group personally, I did not feel nearly so 
much at home as I do when my own No 
13 rolls around. Maybe that is why I 
have always been able to find the time 
somehow when it does arrive. With a 


group you know well, the job is a 
pleasure. 

So far as I am concerned, this com- 
mentating business is much the same as a 
print criticism at the camera club. There 
are one or two differences though, For one 
thing, one hesitates to put down in black 
and white some of the things that he might 
say verbally when he knows it will soon be 
forgotten. The other point is that it is 
possible to be more deliberate and study a 
print more carefully than when you are 
standing up in front of an audience which 
fidgets, in the long silences. The type- 
writer does not do that. Neither does the 
music stand that I have found ideal for 
holding the prints up where I can study 
them while writing. 

The “Aims and Intentions” Department 
on the print folder is, in my opinion, one 
of the most important things there. Other 
data may be of some importance with re- 
gard to the purely technical phase of print 
quality, but I feel that A & I is still tops. 
It is so helpful to have some idea of what 
the maker of the print wants to achieve and 
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that is best expressed by him and not left 
to be guessed at. This could easily have 
an important bearing on technical treat- 
ment too. 

In looking over a print I like first to be 
able to find something good in it, as much 
as possible on which the maker can be 
complimented. (All right you folks in 153, 
at least I try to remember this.) I then 
look for those aspects of the print which 
are not up to. these meritorious elements. 
It would be possible to call these de- 
ficiencies faults and be as critical as you 
like. I prefer to consider them as oppor- 
tunities for improvement and treat them as 
such. What's the difference? I think that 
this positive approach is more likely to be 
helpful and encouraging than the negative 
approach of just pointing out faults and 
criticising them 

The next step is to try to offer some 
specific suggestions on how to go about 
making these improvements. This can 
mean making another print from the exist- 
ing negative, or it can mean starting over 
with the idea or subject to be portrayed 
and making one or more approaches in the 
way of new negatives. In doing this, I try 
to keep my suggestions within the bounds 
of possibility as indicated by the previously 
revealed abilities of the photographer. Do 
you get what I mean by my wanting to 
know a portfolio group better than is pos- 
sible in one meeting? 

The notebook is a lot of fun, and the 
more rounds it goes, the better it gets as 
we get to know each other better. Over 
and beyond the purely personal part of 
the notebook, I find it a handy place to put 
instructions which extend beyond the com- 
ments on a single print and become of 
general interest to the entire group. On 
various occasions I have filled notebook 
entries on print quality, some elementary 
rules of composition, photographic books 
and print varnishing. I keep an open in- 
vitatioh for suggestions for these notebook 
discourses. Except for the one on print 
quality (which the portfolio members drew 
down upon themselves) these have been in 
answer to such requests 

One thing that was left open when I 
first got into the portfolio was the matter of 
whether or not the commentator should 
put in a print. I have always been glad 
that I decided from the first to do so as 
the comments have been appreciated and 
I believe have been a help to all concerned 
I am also glad that the group in 13 voted 
to retain the 11x 14 size as I believe that 
the gain in making those larger prints far 
outweighs the pennies saved in express. I 
am participating in five different portfolio 
activities of one kind or another and I 
believe that commenting on No. 13 would 
be almost the last that I would care to 
give up 


Random Thoughts 


CHRISTHILF 


E.prince R 


We recently received a letter from a port- 
folio member in Springfield, Mass. advising 
that Railway Express had refused to accept 
a portfolio in view of the fact that Port- 
folio Headquarters in Evanston was shown 
on the shipping label as the shipper. This 
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AN INVITATION 

This is an invitation to every PSA 
member to participate in the PSA 
American Portfolios. 

Enrollments are now being re- 
ceived in the following specialized 
groups: 

PSA Pictorial Portfolios 

PSA Portrait Portfolios 

PSA Miniature Portfolios 

PSA Control Process Portfolios 

PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 

(For PSA Award of Merit Winners) 

PSA Nature Portfolios 

PSA Photo-Journalism Portfolios 

For information concerning any of 
the foregoing activities and for en- 
rol’ment blanks, write to the Direc- 
tor of the PSA American Portfolios, 
Eldridge R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, 
APSA, Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 











is not a new experience but one that has 
cropped up from time to time. There are, 
it seems, some employees of Railway Ex- 
press who take a delight in trying to trump 
up a reason for refusing shipments. We 
have even had instances of refusal because 
the member making the shipment had re- 
quested that the portfolio case go out 
under seal. 

The Portfolio Headquarters in Evanston 
is shown as the shipper on all PSA Ameri- 
can Portfolios at the suggestion of Railway 
Express itself. This is the only means that 
we have of expediting a portfolio that has 
bogged down due to the refusal of a mem- 
ber to accept shipment or due to the fact 
that a member has moved and has failed to 
notify PSA or the Portfolio Headquarters 
of a change of address. Where Portfolio 
Headquarters is shown as shipper, we are 
immediately notified by Railway Express 
of the portfolio being “on hand” and can 
get instructions back to that particular 
Railway Express office by return airmail. 
If, on the other hand, the member making 
the shipment is shown as the shipper, 
Railway Express will contact him, he then 
will have to contact Portfolio Headquarters 
and frequently a week is lost before the 
shipping information will eventually reach 
Railway Express. There is hardly a month 
when the value of having Portfolio Head- 
quarters shown as the shipper is not 
proven. So, if you run into an Express 
employee whose wife burned the toast in 
the morning, or who bawled him out be- 
fore he left home, and he is now trying 
to vent his spleen on the customer, tell him 
politely but firmly that the shipping label 
is made out following the suggestion of 
Railway Express itself to speed up the 
delivery 

That other problem, the sealer, is also 
important. This, too, is being used at the 
suggestion of Railway Express to prevent 
tampering with the contents of the port- 
folios while in transit and with subsequent 
losses. If you run into an Express em- 
ployee who refuses to ship the portfolio 
under a “sealer” try and explain to him 
that the request is being made at the sug- 
gestion of Railway Express itself following 


the theft of prints from portfolios in 
transit. If he still refuses to use a sealer 
tell him that if he wishes to be responsible 
for loss due to failure to affix a sealer that 
is his lookout, and then request his name 
so that you may note it on your express 
receipt. Fortunately, these instances are 
few and far between but when they do 
crop up they can become very annoying. 


Number of Circuits per Year 

Back in 1945 in a very optimistic mood 
we stated that a portfolio would make 
three circuits a year. We soon found out 
that we were wrong and had failed to take 
into consideration the 15 potential delays 
in each circuit. So, by the end of 1945 we 
had revamped our program and instead 
stated that it would take approximately 
five months to complete a circuit with every 
member cooperating. Thus each member 
should have two visits from his portfolio in 
the course of a year. In some instances 
even this has not worked out and steps 
were immediately taken to rectify the con- 
dition and to have a circle that would keep 
the portfolio moving by the removal of the 
offending member. With the advent of 
the circle secretary this condition improved 
greatly for it is a great deal easier for one 
person to keep one portfolio moving near 
schedule and the members informed than 
it is for one person to keep 90 portfolios 
travelling along. 

All this brings us to the point where we 
wish to say “Hats off to Evelyn Letts of 
San Francisco ‘and the members of the port- 
folio of which she is circle secretary” for in 
1950 it made three circuits within the 12 
month period and as this is being written 
seems ready to repeat in 1951. So—after 
all, it can be done. 


Cooperation 

This too brings us to another point. 
When a member joins a circle he assumes 
certain obligations, chief among which is 
his obligation to his fellow portfolio mem- 
bers. There is no place in the portfoiio 
activity for “deadwood” or for the mem- 
ber who wants to go along solely for the 
ride. It is the definite obligation of each 
portfolio member to get the portfolio under 
way again within the allotted five days— 
and those five days include the date of re- 
ceipt and the date of shipment. It is his 
obligation to comment upon the prints in 
the portfolio and to be “constructive” and 
not “destructive” in his comments. If 
there is something wrong with the print, 
don’t be satisfied to say “this belongs in 
the wastebasket.” Tell what in your 
opinion is wrong and why. That why is 
important and should not be overlooked. 
Also tell in your opinion how the picture 
might be improved. 

Too much cannot be said on prepared- 
ness. When a portfolio leaves you, you 
know that you have from four to five 
months in which to get that next print 
ready. Don’t wait until the portfolio has 
arrived and then spend the precious time 
in trying to whip up a print. You should 
have taken advantage of that period be- 
tween rounds to really work on a print 
and to come up with something that you 
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can well be proud of—not something that 
you have to offer excuses about. 

Remember, all the hard work and effort 
put forth in bringing the portfolio to you 
can be nullified by one weak member so 
ao not be that weak member. Coopera- 
tion—100% cooperation—and a sense of 
obligation on the part of each member of a 
circle can knit that circle into a strong 
force for better photography, for more fun 
with your hobby. 


1951 Convention 


Plans are well under way for the 1951 
Convention—portfoliowise. One idea that 
will be. presented there is a honey and one 
that will do much to greatly increase the 
already active interest in the portfolios. 
John R. Hogan is working on a plan that 
will electrify you portfolio members and 
when Uncle John gets to work you know 
from experience it will be tops. That is 
all that we can tell you now, we will have 
to save the rest for Uncle John to tell you 
in Detroit. A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient—make Detroit a must in 1951. 


Enrollments 


It is gratifying to note the number of 
new PSA members who have come into the 
portfolios in recent months. The work 
that is being produced by this new blood 
will keep some of the older members busy. 
Already the advent of the new members 
into established groups has had the effect 
of bringing about increased effort on the 
part of the older members, some of whom 
had reached the stage of resting on their 
laurels. We are using the new members 
as replacements in existing circles as far 
as possible and find that the results are most 
gratifying. 

The response to our request for volun- 
teers for the post of circle secretary has 
been very good so we are repeating the 
request and will make it an established re- 
quest. Those whose services cannot be 
used at once will be put on a volunteer list 
where their names will be available should 
a vacancy occur. So, do not be backward 
about volunteering for the post of circle 
secretary. This post is essential for the 
efficient operation of the portfolios. If you 
have a typewriter available, can spare two 
evenings a year in setting up a circuit, and 
a few moments each week in recording the 
arrival and departure of the portfolio at 
each stop, be sure to drop a card volun- 
teering to E. R. Christhilf. 


“Star Dust” 


Roy E. Luypant, Gen. Sec’y 
PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 


C. F. Luce, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., writes as 
follows in the notebook of Star Exhibitor 
Portfolio No. I: 

: Aubrey, if we spent an evening together ialk- 
ing over your artist vs ph h 


we'd probably find many 





ap c y, 
‘ individual points of 
disagreement but, in the main, I’m sure we see 


eye to eye. If you'll look back in this notebook, 
you'll see listed my pet hates in salon photog- 
raphy which should be (and sometimes is) an art 
in the same sense as painting, etching or sculpture. 
I'll repeat them in brief: 
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PICTORIAL DIVISION 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 





Salon Print Stickers, like the cut, are 
available for the use of Pictorial Divi- 
sion members. To secure a supply for 
your own use, send a 3¢ stamp to Lewis 
T. Reed, Secretary-Treasurer. 


1. ‘Cute’ children with farmers’ hats, holes in 
pants, etc 

2. Cocker spaniels which I love in person but 
not as treated in most exhibition prints. Why 
doesn’t someone do some dog shots in the 
sporting print tradition? This goes for cats, 
ducks and chicks too. 

3. Phony ‘characters.’ 

4. Most still lifes, or stills life 


Now the strange part is that my prints, which 
have had the greatest acceptance, have been the 
farthest from this group. I've tried my hand at 
still life, I've photographed my children and my 
dogs, with stickers I could fasten to the fingers 
on one hand, not for one but for the whole lot! 
But consider my prints with 20 or more stickers 
apiece—a night shot in an alley, a weather-beaten 
door in a fish shack, the base of three crumbling 
columns, a beech tree against a winter sky, a 
house in the negro slums. Maybe because I felt 
these things and was not just trying to make my 
own version of what I'd seen others do, my work 
was better, enough better, so that it was evident to 
the judges. But every salon I’ve ever seen had 
too many of classification | to 4, and, worse yet, 
a high percentage of the gold stars, ribbons or 
what have you, went to that group. Before we 
go further, I'm not for the elimination of any of 
these; let's just be a bit more selective. When a 
member of the dear public sees some pussy cats 
beri as an outstanding salon work and 
then sees a better picture of the same subject on 
the cover of Woman's Day or Parents is his 
opinion of salon photography going up? 

We may rant all we want at the masses of con- 
fusion given prizes by the painter's juries but, by 
gad, they don’t look like a magazine cover! 

I'm not at all sure I’m going to be able to ex- 
press my thoughts on the subject in a way that 
will mean anything to you, but, leaving out the 
screwy ones, the thing that impresses me the most 
at exhibitions of paintings is the honest, straight- 
forward presentation and point of view of so 
many paintings. We see a gas station, the main 
street of a small town, a man sitting in a chair, 
the side of a house with a bush against it. No 
particular entry, no Hogarth curve, no center of 
interest built up to with a bang. While we work 
ourselves to death taking out telegraph poles and 
wires, the painter leaves them in, nay—puts them 
in since he could leave them out more easily. 
Of course, the painter can simplify and make a 
composition, (albeit unorthodox, by dogma) out of 
these things, but many of us are good enough in 
selecting viewpoints, controlling tones to do the 
same thing. Yet suppose we did? Would the 
salons as a whole hang them? You've answered 
that already, Aubrey. I do think the PPA might, 
they have hung stuff of mine where I've tried to 
do just that, but no other salon would touch 
them. 


When a painter takes off into fantasy he can 
leave us all behind, (except maybe Axel), and this 
is understandable as inherent in the medium. 
There is no excuse (except following after false 
Gods or maybe just plain lack of art sense) why 
the painter should beat us at what he would be the 
first to admit is the prime function of the camera, 
straightforward portrayal of simple everyday 
subjects. 

The public senses this and classes us in the 
same group as leather workers and makers of 
ships in bottles. I believe that we in this port- 
folio can actually do something to remedy this 
condition. Maybe this debate will accomplish 
something after all. 

We trust that our readers have been en- 
joying the discussions from the notebook 
in Star Exhibitor No. I as they have been 
brought to you thus far. We hope that, 
in addition to being entertaining and en- 
lightening, they may have been instrumental 
in bringing into focus for you the real 
opportunity that membership in the Star 
Exhibitor Portfolios holds for all who are 
eligible. 

Numbered in this group are many who 
hold places of leadership in camera clubs, 
some who are commentators in our own 
American Portfolios, those who officiate 
at many of our salons, yea—and the judges 
too. To all of you—here is the un- 
precedented opportunity to season your 
thinking with the salt of honest expression 
of unbiased opinion and the pepper of 
good natured, constructive controversy of 
the various phases of pictorial photography. 
A card addressed to E. R. Christhilf or the 
writer will get you started in this activity 
provided by your PSA for your benefit. 
Remember, it’s open to all Star Exhibitors! 


Chirps from the Robbins 


A few days ago I had an experience that 
few people are fortunate enough to have. 
I saw a PSA member when he took delivery 
from the Railway Express Agency of his 
very first PSA Portfolio! 

Those of you who haven't joined the 
portfolio activity as yet for one reason or 
another should have seen his face! (Those 
who are already members have fond 
memories of their own thrill.) He eagerly 
stretched his hand out for it, and there was 
a grin from ear to ear. Quickly he opened 
it and settled down to go through it right 
then and there—not once but several times. 

After that I saw him pour over the note- 
book, as well as the prints, time after 
time—each time finding something new and 
of interest. He would say, “Look this 
member tells how to use dye!” Again it 
would be, “This one is an expert on the 
use of new coccine, and Joe tells of a new 
way of waxing prints—and, oh yes, Fred 
wants some advice on how to get rid of 
those air bells in his negatives. I think 
maybe I can help him by telling him of 
my own experience with the same thing.” 

That is the true spirit of the portfolios 
—the spirit of helping one another. This 
thrilling experience of fellowship, and help- 
fulness, can be yours, too, if you will just 
apply to E. R. Christhilf. 


Plan now to attend 
PSA CONVENTION 
Detroit, Mich., October 10-13 








International 
| Portfolios 


Dre. Wu. F. Smact, APSA, Associate Editor 








The members of the Netherlands-Ameri- 
can Portfolio will be glad to know that 
the portfolio shipped to Holland over a 
year ago has completed its circle. Due to 
many complications, this portfolio was al- 
most a year on its round trip 

The many activities of Mr. J. Akkerman, 
General Secretary, in the Netherland Bond 
of Photographic Clubs and as PSA repre 
sentative for Holland and Belgium, keep 
him busy He expresses his regrets 
at the delay of the portfolio and hopes our 
American members will him 

In the future this portfolio service will be 
handled by Mr. A. Algra, of Rotterdam, a 
member of the portfolio, under the super 
vision of Mr. Akkerman. The next port 
folio, which left for Holland last fall, will 
returned also. We will, no doubt, 
have two Netherlands-American portfolios 
this year. In the future, the Dutch com 
ments will be into English be- 
fore the portfolio is returned to this coun 
try, which will save us that time and work 
that for the 
no custom duties on 
the portfolio just received. Perhaps it was 
luck 1 new interpretation of the 
Custom 


very 


forgive 


soon be 


translated 


One 
first 


fortunate item was 


time there were 
or maybe 


Laws 


Indian-American Portfolios 

Who are the First and 
Second Indian-American Portfolios? Here 
are short several of 


members of the 


autobiographies of 
them 

Vamon H. Thakor started with a “Hawk 
Eye” camera when he was a boy and since 
he had a boy's earning power he developed 
and printed his own pictures. In 1939 he 
acquired a used Kodak Retina 35mm for 
$20, started up the ladder of photographic 
fame, and now hangs pictures in every 
Indian Salon. Vamon works almost en- 
tirely in landscapes and seascapes because 
nature in her many moods presents an ever 
lasting challenge to him. He has been on 
the Photographic Society of India Com- 
mittee for several years as Portfolio Secre- 
tary, and has delivered lectures on photo- 
graphic subjects 

Kantilal A. Patel started in photography 
in 1944 at the age of 18 and two years later 
traveled to the U. S. to enroll in a photog- 
raphy school. He studied portraiture, com- 
mercial and color photography. By 1949 
he had exhibited 102 prints in 50 interna- 
tional exhibitions 

Dhruva Engineer, APSA, started in pho- 
tography in 1940 when he met C. M. J. 
Shah, who asked him to pose for some 
pictures At once Dhruva started to 
acquire a darkroom and everything that 
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PSA International Portfolios 


There are openings in the follow- 
ing PSA International Portfolios for 
Pictorial Division members who are 
interested in interchanging prints for 
comment and analysis with the lead- 
ing photographers in foreign coun- 


French-American 
Swedish-American 
South African-American 


International Control Process Portfolios 

For information, write to the Di- 
rector of PSA International Port- 
folios, Miss Jane J. Shaffer, 5466 
Clemens, St. Louis, Missouri. 











went with it. In 1942 he tried to enroll 
in a portfolio activity and found that they 
were all filled up, so he started the Gujarat 
Photographic Postal Circle which enrolled 
others who were interested in exchanging 
prints. In 1947 he was appointed the 
Indian General Secretary of PSA Inter- 
national Portfolios 

He has three children, and is a farmer 
raising wheat, cotton, onion and paddy 
crop. He has several other hobbies, among 
them hunting ducks, bucks and wild boar. 
Ahmedabab, the city in which he lives, is 
called the Manchester of India, as it has 85 
mills working three shifts processing cotton. 

Morris Gurrie, of Chicago, is a new- 
comer to the Second Indian-American. In 
his general comments about the interna- 
tional portfolio he has this to say: “I'm 
sorry to say this, but I feel that the Ameri- 
can members of this portfolio, with a few 
exceptions, are not contributing their share. 
Their comments are often too brief and so 
general in nature as to have little con- 
structive value. They do not tell how the 
photographer may improve his work. In 
this respect, it seems to me that our Indian 
colleagues are doing a much more 
conscientious job. We owe it to them to 
do as well. As to the prints, here too, we 
are inclined to be too lax. I have seen the 
work of a number of the American mem- 
bers of this portfolio and I know they can 
do very much better.” 

Hilleve L. Clifiord, also of Chicago, and 
Secretary of the 2nd Indian-American, has 
this to say of the last round: “I thought 
this the best portfolio we have had so far. 
The quality of the pictures is high; the 
subject matter in every case is interesting. 
Furthermore, they were ‘Eastern’ in feel 
and mood, and therefore, as far as I am 
concerned the kind of pictures I particu- 
larly wanted to see in an exchange such as 
this.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Second I-A in all ten pictures the human 


person is the center of interest. Seven were 
almost pure portraits and the other three 
were scenes where the person in activity 
was still the picture. The First I-A is per- 
haps the portfolio that will give the Ameri- 
can photographer a peek at scenes that are 
different in every way. The technique of 
printing is apt to be a little flat on occasion, 
but it does not interfere with the mood or 
the impact; it might be that it signifies it 
to be a picture from India. The clothing 
on the people shown in the pictures to us 
is ageless, and does not date the picture in 
any way. It is interesting that as a whole 
the Indians prefer a bromide paper to work 
with. 

In the Indian Portfolio prints are occa- 
sionally exchanged between the American 
and Indian members which is due to the 
unusual mood perhaps. Although we in 
the United States do not often have a de- 
sire to collect the other photographer's 
prints, sometimes when one sees a print 
that is different I think our American 
desire of possession of something different 
comes to the fore 

This is a good time to start exchanging 
pictures with India as there will be another 
portfolio started soon. Most of the Indian 
Portfolios are in India at the present time 
and will probably be showing up in the 
U. S. late this summer. Anyone wishing 
to enroll should write to Don E. Haasch, 
3005 Teton, Boise, Idaho. 


Division 


Grorce Green, Associate Editor 


New Star Exhibitors and advances in 
rating of other Star Exhibitors since the 
last published listing are as follows 


New 1-Star Exhibitors 

Towson, Md 
Fresno, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Moorestown, N. J 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Chicago, I! 


Robert V. George 

Dan Stewart 

Samuel Israel 

Dr. D. H. Bartine Ulmer 
Ethel E. Hagen 

Earl B. Lichten 


Advanced from 1-Star to 2-Star 


Wilson R. Browne 
Art H. Oehl 


Lancaster, Pa 

Winnetka, I! 
New 2-Star Exhibitor 

Yasha Yakovlev New York, N. ¥ 


Enameled tabs in colors representing the 
four grades of Star Exhibitor to be worn 
with your PSA lapel button are available at 
$1 each. Mail money order or check issued 
to the Photographic Society of America to 
the Director of the Award of Merit, War- 
ren W. Lewis. Be sure to state rank of 
Star Exhibitor when ordering. 


Personalized Print Analysis 


Have you ever visited a salon or ex- 
hibition of photography and marveled at 
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the composition, lighting, technique, etc. 
(and who hasn’t?) and said to your inner 
seli—‘Gee! I wish I could take pictures 
like that!” Well, you can make pictures 
like that if you really want to and are suf- 
ficiently serious in your desire to expend 
the necessary effort to accomplish the result. 

The “top notch” pictures in the exhibition 
are not the result of a casual snapshot en- 
larged as a straight print and promptly 
shipped to the salon for a quick acceptance 
by the jury. No, there is more to it 
than that! Most of them are the result 
of a careful study of subject material, a 
definite understanding of the principles of 
composition, and a real attempt to present 
the picture with the best possible technique. 

Outstanding photography is the result 
of doing a lot of little things just right from 
the time the idea is conceived. It must be 
planned . proper lighting used; cor- 
rectly exposed; filtered, if necessary; prop- 
erly developed; printed on a good choice 
of paper; and finished by toning, ferro- 
typing, varnishing, waxing, and mounting. 
If all of these things are done just right 
they add up as “plus” values by producing 
a beautiful exhibition print. However, if 
some phases are handled poorly they be- 
come “minus” values and the resulting 
print is mediocre or poor. 

How do your pictures rate? You can 
easily find out if you hold an individual 
membership in the Pictorial Division by 
following the few simple rules. Prints for 
analysis should be sent to J. Elwood Arm- 
strong 





Camera 
Club 
Activities 


Lynne Pascnatt, Associate Editor 





When I was a lad I used to go fishing or 
bicycle riding in the quiet pasture lands 
that lay in the Mad River Valley, between 
Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, and I never 
dreamed that one day I should see a 
populous city there. 

It was here that I saw for the first time 
a heavier than air craft rise from the ground 
and circle the field, and I am sure that 
Orville Wright, who sat at the controls of 
the plane that day, did not envisage such 
a change in his lifetime either. 

For now the laboratories and other build- 
ings of the vast Wright-Patterson Air Field 
occupy the whole area. Thousands of men 
and women report to work there daily 
and among them may be found scientists, 
artisans, and talented people from every 
walk of life. And within the year, this 
group has done what you would naturally 
expect such gifted people to do; they have 
organized a camera club. A big one too! 

I confess I was delighted when the cor- 
responding secretary, Leslie Davidson, sent 
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me an honorary membership card and an 
invitation to visit the club. 

When I got there, I was astonished to 
find the auditorium of the Civilian Club 
comfortably filled with camera fans. There 
must have been four or five hundred of 
them. The speaker was F. E. Johnson 
from the Eastman Kodak Co., and his sub- 
ject was “Getting Results with Color.” 

The president of the new club is Carl 
Davis, and he told me that the enrollment 
at that time was 180 and was steadily 
growing. With an energetic young PSAer 
like Mr. Davis at its head, I predict great 
things for the Wright-Patterson Camera 
Club. 


Activities for Your Club 


Since the last report, the writer has had 
some first-hand experience with the Port- 
folio of Portfolios and can now tell you 
more about it. Perhaps you already know 
the story back of this activity, but it will 
not hurt to repeat it briefly. 

A few years ago when the International 
Portfolios were beginning to reach popu- 
larity, that movement was directed by 
Frances Robson, of California. Mrs. Rob- 
son was thrilled by the high quality of the 
prints that passed through her hands and 
thought that a permanent record should be 
made of them. She brought the matter up 
at the Cincinnati Convention in 1948, and 
gaining the approval of PSA officials, set 
about making the records herself. 

She pinned all the prints of each group 
to a sheet of textured wall board and 
photographed the lot on one negative. A 
print from this negative was made on 
14”x 17” paper and then mounted on a 
regular 16” x 20" mount. As most of the 
groups comprised ten pictures, it will be 
seen that no one of them could be very big. 

The photographic work was beautifully 
done, and it is unfortunate that individual 
prints or slides were not made so that the 
pictures could be shown before camera clubs 
in the usual manner. But before anything 
like that was thought of, Mrs. Robson died. 

The pictures were then turned over to 
PSA, and Dennis Anderson, of New 
Castle, Indiana, made the director to 
schedule their appearance at PSA clubs. 

Fortunately, the Portfolio came to our 
club for the annual dinner meeting. After 
the meal was over, the table was cleared 
and while the members were still seated 
around the board, the prints were passed 
along from hand to hand. There were 
seventeen cards and seventeen people were 
present, so things came out even and there 
was plenty to talk about. Many of the 
American pictures were by nationally 
famous photographers, and the foreign 
prints probably rated as high. Some of 
our members were able to translate the 
titles of the foreign pictures, and thank 
goodness, the comments in the book were 
in English ! 

Fred Fix tells us that American Exhibits 
now has a new show of about 150 prints 
of documentary and pictorial photography 
that has been lent by the Standard Oil 
Company. This is an outstanding exhibit, 
gotten together under the direction of Roy 
Stryker, and comprises scenes in oil fields 


and refineries. The beautifully mounted 
prints are 16” x 20” and the lot will prob- 
ably be divided into two shows to facili- 
tate shipping. There is no service charge 
in connection with this; clubs will have to 
pay only the transportation costs going and 
coming. 

Camera Club Print Circuits are moving 
along regularly now. The latest one we 
have heard from is 51-B which includes the 
following clubs: 

Federal Reserve Camera Club, Richmond, Va. 

Photo Club of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

Cedar Rapids Y Camera Club, Cedar Rapids, 

lowa 

Berkeley Camera Club, Berkeley, California 

Visalia Camera Club, Visalia, California 

Towa Falls Camera Club, lowa Falls, lowa 

‘ Ph hic Society, Youngs- 








town, Ohio 

Liberty Camera Club, Liberty, N. Y. 

The commentator for this circuit is Wil- 
liam F. Small of Newburgh, N. Y. 

Although we are writing this just as the 
fruit trees are coming into bloom, we 
realize that you will not get to read it un- 
til vacation days, so let us suggest that you 
plan now to take part in a circuit next 
season. Your club will only need to enter 
three prints, Write to William R. Hutchin- 
son. 

We hear that Mr. Hutchinson is con- 
sidering a Camera Club Print Cir- 
cuit to be made up of 8” x10” prints 
mounted on 10”x12” cards. This would 
save a little on the cost of supplies, as well 
as on express charges. What do you think 
of the idea? Would it work? When you 
write to Mr. Hutchinson about joining a 
circuit, tell him frankly what you think 
of the plan; he would be glad to know 
what camera club members want. 


New Director Appointed 


Dovel LeSage has been doing double 
duty by acting as both Director of the CC 
Print Judging Service and Pictorial Editor 
of the Journar. Because of the large 
volume of work entailed in both of these 
jobs, the direction of the CC Print Judging 
Service is being transferred into the capable 
hands of Henry E. McKay. 

Henry McKay, as you will remember, 
suggested the winning name for this sec- 
tion, and is now in the process of designing 
a darkroom for himself for his new resi- 
dence in White Plains. Effective imme- 
diately, all requests for the Judging Serv- 
ice should be addressed to him at 102 
Beverley Road, White Plains, New York. 


——— 


Recorded Lecture Program | 


| 


! 
} 
i 


Dr. C. F. Cocran, Associate Editor 


Several issues ago, William E. Salyards 
was announced as the assistant director of 
the PSA Recorded Lecture Program. Mr. 
Salyards is in charge of booking and dis- 
tribution of the lectures. At the time his 
address was given as 417 McDaniels Avenue 
in Highland Park, Illinois. 

And now Mr. Salyards has a new ad- 
dress. He has not moved, and nothing is 
changed but the number. Highland Park 
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has decided to rearrange the numbers for 
one reason or another, and the man you 
want to contact for a Recorded Lecture 
now has a new number without the bother 
of moving. 

If your club is not making use of these 
programs, you should investigate them as 
a possibility. Of course, if your schedule 
is full for next season, and if you have a 
well-known and interesting speaker sched- 
uled for every meeting, these programs will 
hold little interest for you. Most program 
chairmen, especially those in the smaller 
communities, will find a wealth of likely 
program material featuring some of the top 
speakers in the country in the list of 
recorded programs available. 

In requesting information regarding the 
use of the Recorded Lectures, or in ar- 
ranging bookings, please write to William 
E. Salyards, Asst. Director, 1355 Mc- 
Daniels Avenue, Highland Park, Illinois. 


More Than One... 


Many program chairmen are happy with 
the Recorded Lectures and they are pleas- 
ing their club with them too. Several clubs 
have booked all of the available programs 
and are looking forward to new releases. 

An obvious pattern has grown up in 
cases of clubs who want to show more than 
one program. It makes for a little check 
writing if a $25.00 deposit is submitted for 
each scheduled talk and a refund of the 
difference is made for each one. If your 
club plans to go into the program one 
deposit can be made to do the work-of all. 
If you wish, the deposit can be retained 
and the charges, $6.50, $7.50, or $10.00 de- 
pending on your category, can be paid in 
advance 

In effect this is what happens in such a 
case. Payment of the service charge only 
made after the first talk applies to this first 
one and the deposit automatically applies 
to the second one. Obviously, we must 
know this in time to omit the request for 
refund when the slides and the tape for 
the first booking is returned. This request 
for refund is made upon safe return of the 
material. The only stipulation is that the 
request is made before or at the time of 
return and that the charge be remitted be- 
fore shipment of the second talk. 

This might save a little cross mailing of 
checks. And while we are on the subject 
of checks please do not overlook the proper 
payee on those checks or money orders. 
Instructions state that the checks should 
be made payable to the Photographic So- 
ciety of America. In cases where the 
payee was made an individual the checks 
have been endorsed to PSA but there is 
always the possibility of confusion with a 
wrong payee. 

The instructions, which will be sent to 
you upon request, are explicit. There have 
been several cases where it was plain that 
the instructions were not carefully read. 
Read the rules carefully and avoid delays. 
In the week that it takes for an exchange 
of letters the date you wish might be 
filled 

Deviations from the letter of the rules 
are seldom very grave but irregularities puts 
more work on the committee and, as men- 
tioned above, might result in delays. 
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Coming Salons Agreeing to Follow 
PSA Recommendations 


M—monochrome prints, C—color prints, 
color transparencies, SS—stereo slides, L— 
monochrome slides, A—architectural prints, S— 
scientific or nature prints. Entry fee is $1.00 
in each class unless otherwise specified. Recog- 
nition: The monochrome portions of salons 
listed have Pictorial Division approval. Check 
salon ist of appropriate division for recognition 
of other sections. 


Memphis (M,.T) Exhibited July 1-25 at Brooks 
Art Gallery. Data: Mrs. Louise Clark, Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis 
12, Tenn. 


Hartiord (M,C,T) Exhibited T Aug. 1-18; M and 
C Aug. 1-31 at Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford. T also exhibited in nearby towns. Data: 
Raymond J. LeBlanc, 234 So. Quaker Lane, 
West Hartford, Conn 

Witwatersrand (M,C.S) Exhibited during Sept. at 
Johannesburg Public Library and 
Municipal Art Gallery. Data: Salon Secy., 
Camera Club of Johannesburg, P.O. Box 2285, 
Johannesburg, So. Africa. 

North American (M,C,T) Closes July 27 for prints; 
Aug. 9 for T. Exhibited Aug. 30-Sept. 9 at 
California State Fair. Data: Grant Duggins, 
P.O. Box 2036, Sacramento 9, Calif. 


(M,C) Closes Aug. 1. Ex- 
hibited Aug. 10-19 at the Fair. Data: Director 
of Photography, Illinois State Fair, P.O. Box 
546, Springfield, Il 


Vancouver (M) Closes Aug. 3. Exhibited Aug. 22 
to Sept. 3 at Pacific Natl. Exhibition. Data 
Pacific Natl. Exhibition, Exhibition Park, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


Cleveland (M,C.T) 
Sept. 10-21 at 


Mlinois State Fair 


Closes Aug. 20 Exhibited 
galleries of Higbee Company. 





PSA Recorded Lecture Program 


The Recorded Lecture Program of 
the Pictorial Division offers the fol- 
lowing programs for your club. 


No. 1. An Analysis of Recognized 
Salon Prints by Ragnar Hedenvall, 
APSA 

No. 2. Commentary on Recognized 
Salon Prints by Morris Gurrie 

No. 3. Outdoor Photography by D. 
Ward Pease, FPSA 

No. 4. Still Life by Ann Pilger 
Dewey, APSA, Hon. PSA. 

No. 5. New Prints for Old by Bar- 
bara Green, APSA 

SPECIAL Photography of the Nude 
by P. H. Oelman, FPSA 


A deposit of $25.00 should accom- 
pany an order. A service charge is 
made for each Lecture. The SPE- 
CIAL costs $10.00 and should be 
ordered directly from Mr. Oelman. 
The others cost $6.50 for clubs 
which are members of both PSA and 
the Pictorial Division. Clubs which 
are members of PSA but not of the 
Pictorial Division will be charged 

7.50. Non PSA clubs and organiza- 
tions are charged $10.00. 

For Nos. 1 to 5 order from: Wil- 
liam E. Salyards, 1355 McDaniels 
Avenue, Highland Park, Illinois. 

For the SPECIAL please contact: 
P. H. Oelman, FPSA, 2505 Moorman 
Avenue, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 











Data: Mary Jane Matheson, 12317 McGowan 


Ave., Cleveland 11, 


Puyallup (M,C) Closes Sept. 5S. 
15-25 at Western Wi 
Western Washington Fair Assn., Puyallup, Wash- 
ington. 

PSA (M,C.TS,MP) Closes Sept. 7. Exhibited 
Oct. %Nov. 4 at Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Data: Isadore A. Berger, 2200 National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Mysore (M) Closes Sept. 20. 
November. Data: K. Girimaji, 
Mandir Road, Bangalore 4, India. 


Chicago (M) Closes Sept. 29. Exhibited Oct. 20- 
Nov. 18 at Museum of Science and Industry. 
Data: Mrs. Loren M. Root, 7007 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26, Illinois. 


Exhibited during 
26 Sri. Rama 


Evansville (M) Closes Oct. 6. Exhibited Oct. 21- 
Nov. 3 at the Fine Arts Camera Club. Data: 
W. G. Hagstrom, 927 Judson Street, Evansville, 
Ind. 


(M,T) Closes Oct. 13. Exhibited at 
Data: Jas. A. Mc- 
C., Canada. 


Victoria 
Empress Hotel Nov. 11-18. 
Vie, 2171 Bartlett Ave., Victoria, B. 


Miss. Valley (M,C,T) Closes Oct. 17. Exhibited 
Oct. 29-Nov. 10 at Stix, Baer & Fuller. Data: 
Alvin W. Prasse, 4152 Botanical Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. 


Hong Kong (M) Closes Nov. 11. Exhibited Dec. 
3-8. Data: Photographic Society of Hong Kong, 
c/o Kaan, Se-Leuk, Hang Shing Co. Lid, 52 
Bonham Strand East, Hong Kong, China 

Milwaukee (M,T,SS) Closes Nov. 24. Exhibited 
Dec. 6 to Jan. 7 at Layton School of Art. Data: 
R. J. Lawer, c/o Milwaukee Glove Co., 807 5S. 
14th St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Other Overseas Salons 


Birmingham (M.S,C,L.T, Scientific L Slides) Ex- 
hibited July 28 to Sept. 1 at Art Gallery. Data: 
R. Cleaver, 14 The Mount, Cheylesmore, 
Coventry, England 

South Shields (M) Exhibited July 7-28 in Public 

J. E. C. Garrick, 12 Bywell 
(Near Sunderland), Durham, 


12-16 at Char- 
Aage Remfcidt, 


Denmark (M,C) Exhibited Aug. 
lottenborgs Art Gallery. Data: 
Havdrup, Denmark 

Seo Paule (M,C) Exhibited in September. Data: 
Ray Miess, 1880 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. or Foto-Cine Clube Bandeirante, Rua 
Avanhandava 316, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Antwerp (M,C) Closes July 26. Exhibited Sept. 
1-15 at Royal Zoological Society. Data: L. 
Verbeke, 435 Lackborslei, Deurne-Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

Scottish (M.AS,L,T) Closes Aug. 6 (for overseas 
entries). Exhibited Oct. 13-Nov. 3 at Museum 
Art Galleries. Data: W. D. Munro, Museum 
Art Galleries, Paisley, Refrewshire, Scotland. 

Amsterdam (M,T) Closes Aug. 20. Exhibited Sept. 
15-30 at Arti et Amicitiae Art Gallery. Data: 
Secretary, Focus Fotosalon of Amsterdam, 
Zuider Stati g 33, Bi daal, Holland. 

Jonkoping (M) Closes Aug. 25. Exhibited Sept. 
22-30 at Old Town Hall. Data: Ingvar Sjoberg, 
32 Barnarpagatan, Jonkoping, Sweden. 

London (M,C) Closes Aug. 29 (Aug. 8 for over- 
seas prints). Exhibited Sept. 15 to Oct. 13 at 
Galleries of the Royal Society. Data: Secretary, 
London Salon of Photography, 26 Conduit St., 
New Bond St., London Wi, England. 

Zaragoza (M) Closes Sept. 15. Exhibited during 
Oct. Data: Secretary, Sociedad Fotografica de 
Zaragoza, Plaza de Sas, 7, Bajos, Zaragoza, 
Spain 

Ahmedabad (M) Closes Nov. 10. Exhibited be- 
ginning Dec. 22. Data: U. S. Dalal, Niharika, 
Pratima Studio, Lal Bhuvan, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad, India 

Lucknow (M,C,T) Closes Dec. 15. Exhibited dur- 
ing Feb. and Mar. Data: S. H. H. Razavi, 10 
Cantonment Road, Lucknow, India. 
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Chub Probdsins by Mail 


H. J. Jounson, FPSA 


“Official” Attitude on Toning 


“The members of our club would like to 
know the attitude of the PSA toward the 
toning of prints in the monthly print con- 
tests of small camera clubs similar to ours. 
We would appreciate any recommendations 
on toning for contests and also any avail- 
able information that you have on the 
subject.” 


Toning, other than its technical aspects, 
is a matter of taste and PSA has no “atti- 
tudes” in such cases. 

We are sending a bulletin which contains 
“one man’s opinion” on the subject. It 
might be helpful. 

Check your local camera store for books 
on toning. 


Split Mailing 


“I would appreciate very much if you 
could arrange to have the PSA publications 
sent direct to me. I understand that the 
Jovurnat is being sent to our librarian at 
the present time and this arrangement is 
satisfactory. It is the publications other 
than the Journar that I am concerned 
with.” 


Sending the Journat to one officer, 
bulletins to another officer, extra copies of 
one or the other to someone else, etc., would 
place an unnecessary bookkeeping burden 
on Headquarters. Therefore, the mailing 
policy for all material is “one copy only to 
one address only.” You must designate 
one person in your club to receive all mail- 
ings from PSA. Hold this person respon- 
sible to circulate this material and you will 
not need duplicate or divided mailings. 


Help on Bulletin 


“Enclosed is a copy of our first issue of 
our bulletin which we hope to publish 
monthly hereafter as the official organ of 
our club. We realize that this issue still 
has a few rough edges but hope to smooth 
it out considerably as time goes by. We 
should like to receive constructive criticism 
which we can use to improve this sheet in 
the future. 

“Our club is a member of PSA and I am 
wondering if there is a set phrase or state- 
ment which we can use to advertise that 
fact, either on the cover sheet or in a head- 
ing on the inside page of the bulletin. Sev- 
eral of us members are also members of 
PSA and we feel that we are travelling in 
mighty high class company, and are proud 
of it.” 


Thanks for the copy of your bulletin, and 
we hope we may receive future issues. You 
have made a very good start (though the 
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long page size might be a bit inconvenient 
for handling). Why not exchange bulle- 
tins with other clubs? We'll list you in 
next Camera Clubs Bulletin as ready to 
exchange bulletins. 

The Club Bulletin Competition will be 
held shortly (details you will receive sepa- 
rately) and if you will enter your bulletin 
you will receive competent criticism from 
three different judges. 

The usual statements to indicate mem- 
bership in PSA are “member of PSA” or 
“affiliated with PSA.” Either can and 
should be used on stationery and in mast- 
head of your bulletin. 


PSA “Rules” on Print Mounting 


“At a recent meeting of our club a con- 
troversial point was brought up re print 
mounting. Does the PSA have a set of 
rules it approves as to the way a print 
should be mounted for entries? If so, 
would you kindly send same to us? The 
special point under discussion was the re- 
moval of the border from the print itself. 
We have a print show once a month. One 
of the aims is to help our members progress 
to the point of being able to make exhibi- 
tion prints. Therefore we feel it would 
be a help to have a set of accepted rules.” 


There are no “rules” on mounting prints. 
Each individual must follow his own taste. 
(Only restrictions are in exhibitions which 
sometimes specify what size mount or posi- 
tion must be used.) 

Usual practice is to trim the borders from 
prints before mounting. Put title in very 
small letters just below left bottom edge of 
print, and name (in very small letters) just 
below right bottom edge of print. Leave 
off fancy penciled borders. 


OUTWARD BOUND A. Robinson 


Dinner Speaker 


“Our club is planning to hold its annual 
exhibition and dinner and members of the 
committee are searching for program ma- 
terial. At this affair we require a pro- 
gram which is of a general nature since 
many of our guests are only haphazardly 
acquainted with photography. 

“We have considered magazine photog- 
raphers as speakers, but have not been too 
successful in the past in locating a publica- 
tion that could accommodate us.” 


The travelogue (movie or slide set) is 
probably the most acceptable type of pro- 
gram for a mixed or mildly photographic 
type of audience. 

If the group is not too large and ratio 
of photographers is high, a print set with 
tape or text comments can be interesting 
and can be obtained from PSA. 

Your suggestion of a magazine photog- 
rapher to discuss general experiences is good. 
If one is not available, commercial studio 
photographers or newspaper photographers 
also have interesting photographic ex- 
periences which they can discuss and it 
may be easier to get one of these than a 
magazine photographer. Does your police 
dept. have a photographer? He would 
make a good possibility also. 


Instruction Sound Films 


“I am writing to you in behalf of our 
club. I am interested in obtaining from 
you a list, if there is such, of the 16mm 
sound films which you might make avail- 
able to clubs on the mechanics of 


photography.” 


We have no film such as you request. 
We do have other instruction material 
which would be of help, such as instruction 
print and slide sets. 

Here is a suggestion: There is a series 
of slide-films on elementary photography 
available for $60. Since this is too high 
for a single club you can join with another 
club on the expense and share the use. One 
of our clubs wants to do this and sepa- 
rately you will receive details on how to 
cooperate on this. 


How to Judge 


“Our club would like all available data 
on how to judge prints and slides in order 
to bring our club contests up to PSA 
standards. Also explanations on the point 
system as used in PSA print and slide con- 
tests; we enter these and would like to 
know what is perfect, etc.” 


PSA has no “standards” on how to judge, 
and it is not likely that we ever shall, be- 
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cause there is no way to apply calipers and 
slide rules to art 

The quality of judging in your club will 
depend on the quality of your judges, not 
on any system of mathematics. That is 
the reason we advise clubs to obtain outside 
judges as much as possible 

Point systems are merely methods of 
convenience when scores are to be kept over 
In the PSA club print 
10 points merely 


a period of time 
and slide competitions, 
means that a slide or print is tops among 
those submitted, and 1 point means that 
the picture is at the bottom. Intermediate 


points represent pictures more or less better 


than the average 


“International” 


Would you kindly straighten out a prob 
lem for our club, ie. we would like to 
have your definition of an international 
salon. Or if a salon is run according to 
PSA standards, but not necessarily called 
an international, would the fact that it 
was run according to PSA standards make 
it an international? Or do you class an 
international as one that states in the title 

ird BAC ; and is this the 
only type of classed as inter 


International 
salon 


national?” 


An “international” is one which permits 
entries from any place in the world. It is 
not necessary for the title to contain the 
word so long as all publicity has indicated 


that the show is open to all 


S poonfeeding 


The xestion arose at our last club 
! 
meeting, just what we, as members of PSA, 
really received for our $10 membership fee 
We only seem, of late 
monthly magazine. Kindly 
explanation of what belonging to the PSA 


to receive the 
give a detailed 


covers and means to a club 


Your members are entitled to ask their 
officers what they are getting from their 
PSA membership because their officers ap 
parently have been responsible for denying 
them the PSA benefits to which they are 
entitled 

For example, your club receives every 
two months a copy of the PSA Camera 
Clubs Bulletin listing print sets, slide sets, 
competitions, circuits, offers of free bulle 
which are available to PSA clubs 
describes an in 


tins, etc 

The current bulletin 
teresting program which your club can put 
on for its members, lists several fine print 
sets which you can have without cost, re 
ports on a small-print program in which 
your club can participate, offers a free 
assortment of camera club bulletins, lists 
print and slide sets which you can obtain 
by exchange, discusses club programs, et 
NONE OF THESE WILL BE SPOON- 
FED TO YOU 

Officers of other clubs are alert to these 
opportunities and obtain much of their pro 
gram material from PSA. We have been 
wondering, what's wrong with your club 
that you don't do likewise 


Lecture Series 
“As secretary of our club, a recent mem 
ber of PSA, I have been busily engaged in 
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CORNER WINDOW G. L. Bennett 
learning of the PSA activities. Our club 
has one question on which I have been un- 
able to find information. Is there a lecture 
series available to clubs where there are no 
professional photographers available? Our 
club is formed mostly of ‘green’ amateurs 
and nobody is too well equipped with the 
knowledge necessary to conduct a lecture 
that would be very enlightening.” 


PSA has a National Lecture Program 
which books two or three speakers through 
circuits of PSA clubs each year. However, 
guarantees for audience size and expenses 
might be difficult for your club 

Why not obtain a tape recorded print or 
slide analysis? Color Division and Pic- 
torial Division have these. The slides are 
projected, or the prints are displayed, and 
the recorder discusses each picture 

Have you used our print sets? These 
come with criticism text and one of your 
members can read this as the prints are 
placed on the easel 


2% Slides 


“As a member club of PSA we would like 
to know why PSA does not accept 214 slides 
for exchanges? Since 50% of our members 
take the larger size our members will Jose 
interest unless something is arranged for 
this size slide. Would you please run an 
item in the next issue of the Color 
Division bulletin asking other member clubs 
interested in an exchange of slides of this 
size to contact me?” 


Could you tell us where you got the 
information that PSA will not accept 254 
slides in exchanges? 

PSA handles no slide exchanges. These 
are arrangements between clubs. We can 
help get the clubs together (by announce- 
ments in the bulletin), but the particulars 


Plan now to attend 
PSA CONVENTION 
Detroit, Mich., October 10-13 


of exchanges are purely mutual between the 
clubs. 

We'll be glad to announce (not only in 
Color Division bulletin but also in the 
Camera Clubs bulletin) that you have a 
set of 2'4 slides for exchange. 

It will be well to remember, however, 
that though 50% of your members make 
2% slides, 95% of all color workers use 
35mm or 828 size. With so few workers 
interested in 254 size, it may be that no 
club has considered it worthwhile to com- 
pose a 254 set of slides. (We'd recommend 
that you exchange for the 35mm size if you 
cannot find an exchange in the larger size.) 


Frequent Service 


“During the past year our club has been 
overlooking one of your many valuable 
services, namely the traveling shows. This 
has been due to a reorganization of the 
club and a heavy schedule of events 

“We are now holding meetings every 
week and desire to work your print sets 
and color slide shows into two of the meet- 
ings each month. Please send us whatever 
information is available as to the content 
and times when these would be available.” 

The PSA Camera Clubs Bulletin gives 
most of the information you request. Could 
you find who in your club has been receiv- 
ing this and not passing it on to other 
officers ? 

It would not be possible to obtain a print 
or slide set every two weeks because there 
are limitations to the number of sets which 
can be scheduled each year. However, by 
entering print and slide circuits (your club 
and several others each enter 4 prints or 
slides and in turn receive the resulting print 
or slide set) you can obtain quite a num- 
ber of additional sets each year 

The current bulletin lists 6 new print 
sets, of which your club is eligible to re- 
ceive two (no cost). Each bulletin lists 
additional sets and how to obtain them. 


Club Print Competition Standing . 


Top ten clubs in cumulative scores are 
now as follows in Class A 


Baltimore 

Detroit Phot Guild 
Kodak 

Green Briar 

Bosion 

Detroit Silhouette 
Channel City 
Germantown 

Rock Island 

Ft. Dearborn 


In Class B, the top ten clubs are 
Central Calif. Coun 249 points 
Santa Maria 242 
Shore wood 239 
Blackhawk (lowa) 238 
North Shore ( Mass.) 230 
Bartlesville 229 
Berkeley 206 
Memphis 206 
San Louis Obispo 202 
Lens & Shutter 199 


Individual winners in the last contest 
were: Wm. J. Spicer (Queen City Pic- 
torialists) ; Andree Robinson (Shorewood) ; 
Harold Bock (Ft. Dearborn); G. Leonard 
Bennett (Green Briar). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





Exhibition Listing 


Ninety-five open monochrome exhibitions, 
allowing a maximum of four prints per en- 
trant and hanging one hundred twenty-five 
or more prints, have published catalogues 
to date (June) and are included in this 
unofficial listing. The eighteen exhibitions 
included for the first time are: Montreal, 
Reading, Seattle, Boston, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, PPA, Louisville, South Africa, Barrow, 
Solihull, Hongkong, Charleroi, Handsworth, 
Birkenhead, Derby, Portugal, and Worces- 
tershire 

So much interest has been expressed and 
so many nice things have been said about 
this listing that present plans call for con- 
tinuation of this column next year. How- 
ever, instead of it being a monthly feature, 
it is planned to publish it only after receipt 
of approximately fifteen new catalogues or 
when at the end of a month a significant 
change has taken place 

The following exhibitors have had fifty 
or more prints accepted this exhibition year 
which started July 1, 1950 


Name Country Exhib Prints 


Frank J. Heller USA § 235 
Harry L. Waddle anada 226 
Doris Martha Weber SA 202 
Jack Wright SA 192 
Eugenia Buxten SA 163 
H. R. Thornton ngland 161 
T. L. Bronson 152 
G. L. Weissenburger 149 
Alfred Watson 137 
Lowel. Miller 126 
J. W. Galloway 122 
J. Benjamin 116 
H. W. Wagner 112 
Carl Mansfield 110 
Jose Oiticica, Filho 
Boris Dobro 
Allan L. Horvath 
O. E. Romig 

H. Roy Hudson 
Francis C. K. Wu 
Irma G. Haselwood 
Charles L. Wilson 
Eleanor P. Custis 
J. Oitiz Echague 

A. Aubrey Bodine 
Irving Schlackman 


Tt. tt. tet 


England 
Hongkong 
USA 
USA 
USA 
Spain 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
Canada 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
England 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USa 
Canada 
USA 
USA 
USA 
Netherlands 
USA 
Itay 
USA 
USA 
USA 
USA 


Grace Ballentine 
Max Thorek 

Earle W. Brown 
James A. McVie 
Wellington Lee 
Charles W. Manzer 
John S. Anderson 
James F. Thompson 
Lawrence M. Spaven 
Kari Pollak 
Bernard M 
Leo S. Lerch 
M. M. Deaderick 
William E. Bush 
Betty H. Hulett 
Robert F. Edgerton 
Howard E 
Rex Frost 
Florence Jordy 
Boyden W. Hindman 
Axel Bahnsen 

C. A. J. Schaepman 
C. A. Yarrington 
Francesco Giovannini 
George J. Hughes 
Gerald Tattersfield 
Louis A. Puggard 
Wilbur H. Wier 
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Acosta 


Foote 


Ralph Gray Honored 


Ralph E. Gray, FPSA, of the U. S., 
Mexico and Canada, PSA's travelling good- 
will ambassador, has received an “Oscar” 
from the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers for his motion picture film, “Our 
Friendly Enemies,” which placed among the 
top 10 in the Society’s 1951 annual amateur 
competition 

As those who attended the Baltimore 
PSA Convention will remember, this 800- 
foot 16mm Kodachrome silent film chron- 
icles contemporary life among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, reputedly the only 
native American Indians who have signed 
no peace treaty with the American govern- 
ment. The production achieved distinction 
not only because of its high human interest 
and excellent photographic qualities, but 
also for camera artistry and outstanding 
composition and execution of titles 

Mr. Gray, who has won a number of 
awards from the Amateur Cinema League, 
of which he is Vice-President, and other 
photographic organizations, has been mak- 
ing motion pictures and color slides during 
the summer in the Rocky Mountain area, 
with headquarters at Murray, Utah 

An announcement from the Movie 
Makers Club of Oklahoma City tells of 
the establishment of the Ralph FE. Gray 
Achievement Award. The award is given 
annually to that member of the club who 
makes the greatest contribution to the ad- 
vancement of amateur movie making 

An unusual feature of the selection for 
the award is that the identity of the three 
judges, appointed by the president for a 
term of one year, is kept secret until after 
the award is presented 

The winner for 1950 was R. C. Hard- 
castle, the club president for the past three 
years 


Chicago Chapter Officers 


In an “Official Notice,” President Mulder 
announces that the PSA Chicago Chapter 
has notified him of the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 


Chairman Dwight Chambers 
Vice Chairman James Riddick 
Secretary ...+.+++Adah Barton 
Treasurer Charles Figeley 
Directors (for 2 years) .Glenn E. Dahiby 
Margaret Barray 
Directors (for 1 year) . Lawrence Smith 
Norbert Wiley 
Evelyn Chambers 


World Exhibition 


Announcement of the “World Exhibition 
of Photography,” to be held in Lucerne, 
Switzerland in 1952, has just been received. 
With a closing date of Ist September 1951, 
entry forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary General's Office, World Exhibi- 
tion of Photography, Lucerne, Switzerland. 

There are no entry fees or other 
charges. Prints in size 8x10 unmounted 
are to be submitted. These will be judged 
by expert juries and the makers of ac- 
cepted prints will be requested to then send 
enlargements for exhibition. 

In the invitation to participate, Mayor 
Max Wey, of Lucerne, states that “after 
years of study and thorough preparation, 
it finally materializes the old scheme of 
enabling a complete and comprehensive 
survey of the wide scope of photographic 
art. Realizing that there hardly exists a 
sphere of human activity where photog- 
raphy does not play a substantial if not 
decisive part, the Exhibition was planned 
accordingly and divided up into thematical 
sections. Thus it should be possible not 


A Print Frnisnine Cirnic, such as this one which was held at the PSA 
Regional Convention at Rochester last winter, will be one of the features 


of the PSA 


International Convention at Detroit, October 10th to 13th. 


The Detroit boys have promised to take slightly less drastic action on the 


prints than did Robert F. 
Miller, and Charles A. Kinsley. 


Edgerton (seated) and John I. Fish, Lowell M. 











only to discuss photographic problems in 
all pertinent details but also to illustrate 
the functions of photographic art within 
every aspect of modern life. Therefore the 
selection of the photos sent in is hardly 
limited in themes. The World Exhibition 
of Photography is not meant to be merely 
an extensive display of first-rate pictures 
from all over the world; the idea rather is 
to provide a close contact with the nature 
of the exhibits through the contents of the 
individual departments and, by means of 
examples, to demonstrate the tasks of pho- 
tography and its consequences.” 

Among the varied thematical subdivisions 
of the Exhibition are: Historical Section, 
Portraiture, Landscape, Architecture, Hu- 
man Activities, Representation of Material, 
Fashion Photography, Photography in Art, 
Photography in Film and Theatre, Photog- 
raphy in Sciences, Aerial Photography, 
Photography in Industry and Technics, 
Press Photography, Photography of Plants 
and Animals, Special Fields of Photog- 
raphy, Color Photography. 

Included in the classifications open only 
to amateurs are: Hobby, the Perfect Pic- 
ture, Possibilities and Limitations of 
Amateur Photography, and Technical Prob- 
lems for the Amateur 


Pictures Wanted 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City are buying outstanding pictures 
taken with current models of Zeiss Ikon 
cameras for advertising purposes. 


Photo Course at Columbia 


Beginning September 1951, a one-year 
credit course in photographic technology 
will be offered at Columbia University. An 
announcement giving full details may be 
obtained from the University in New York 
City. The fee is $20 per point plus a 
registration fee of $5, or a total of $45 per 
semester 

The course is sponsored by the Dept. of 
Graphics of the Columbia University En- 
gineering School. Dr. Frank H. Lee of 
the Department of Graphics will act as 
the liaison professor for the course instruc- 
tors and the Engineering School. 

Instructors in the course will be Lloyd 
E. Varden, FPSA, and Leo Pavelle. 


$5,000 Photo Contest 


“The American Way of Life” in pictures 
will be the aim of thousands of photog- 
raphers this summer if they compete in the 
$5,000 “Popular Mechanics” fiftieth anni- 
versary photo contest. Their efforts to 
win either of the black and white or color 
$1,000 first prizes and the various other 
$500, $300, $100 and $25 prizes will be 
judged by David W. Lockwood, adver- 
tising agency executive, Valentino Sarra, 
FPSA, and A. R. Railton, assistant editor 
of “Popular Mechanics.” Entries must be 
taken between April 1 and September 1, 
1951, and submitted to “Popular Mechanics” 
in Chicago postmarked not later than 
September 1 
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B-C Capacitor Reprints 


Numerous requests have been received 
for reprints or extra copies of the issues of 
PSA Journat in which the complete papers 
on the battery-capacitor appeared. Unfor- 
tunately, our supply of these is completely 
exhausted. However, you may obtain 
complete data and information by sending 
a postcard to Mr. P. G. Bonin, Manager, 
Battery Dept. P, National Carbon Div., 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. and ask- 
ing for Bulletin No. 5. 


Microfilm of Journal 


PSA Journat is pleased to announce that 
microfilms of the 1949 and 1950 complete 


‘ volumes are now available at a price of 


$2.55 for each volume. 

Through arrangements with University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, every page published dur- 
ing these two years has been copied and 
faithfully repreduced on microfilm. Since 
some of the numbers are out of print and 
individual copies are no longer available, 
those who wish complete sets may obtain 
them through use of this service. 

All orders should be sent direct to Uni- 
versity Microfilms; none will be accepted 
either at PSA Headquarters in Philadelphia 
or Journar offices at Kutztown. Inci- 
dentally, PSA Jourwar receives a com- 
mission on each one sold. 


Dr. Edwin H. Land Honored 


At the elections at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences held in Boston in May, Dr. Edwin 
H. Land, FPSA, was made President of 
the 171-year-old society of learned men 
whose charter was granted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts eight years before 
it ratified the federal constitution. 

Dr. Land is founder, president and direc- 
tor of research of the Polaroid Corp. He is 
a Cornerstone Member of PSA and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Optical Society of 
America. He has been honored by many 
organizations for his inventions in the 
fields of optics and photography. 


Directory Correction 


Some place along the line, the name of 
Dr. E. P. Wightman, FPSA, was uninten- 
tionally omitted from the list of members 
of the Library & Historical Special Com- 
mittee, of which he is Chairman (page 305, 
May Directory Issue, PSA Journat). We 
sincerely regret the omission. 

Have you checked your name, address 
and Division, as requested on pages 232 and 
302, and notified Philadelphia of any 
errors? If not, please do so immediately. 

Incidentally, the May Directory was 
mailed from Albany by June Ist but several 
members complained that they did not re- 
ceive their copy until June 16th. We are 
pushing up our publication date but there is 
nothing we can do about postal delays of 
second class matter. There is pending be- 
fore Congress now a bill to increase second 
class postage rates. If it goes into effect 


it will double our rates without improving 
service. Perhaps a letter to your Senators 
and Representatives would help. 


Editorial Board Changes 


It is with pleasure that we announce the 
appointment to the Editorial Board of 
PSA Jowurnat of the following: Don Ben- 
nett, Isadore A. Berger, APSA, Lawrence 
B. Friar, Miss Stella Jenks, Harris B. 
Tuttle, FPSA. 

Don Bennett, of Stamford, Conn. has 
been a PSA member since 1939 and has 
served in many capacities, including direc- 
tor of PSA. He is an editor, writer, lec- 
turer and expert on visual education and. 
holds the position of Associate Editor of 
“Photo Dealer” magazine. 

Isadore A. Berger, APSA, Detroit lawyer, 
has replaced Cliff Edom as Photo Jour- 
nalism Editor. 

Miss Stella Jenks, of Columbus, Ohio, 
president cf the Central Ohio CC Council, 
has been appointed to the board in recog- 
nition of the outstanding job she has been 
doing as editor of the Pictorial Digest. 

Harris B. Tuttle, FPSA, Rochester, N. Y., 
former chairman of the Motion Picture 
Div., has taken the place of Robert Unseld 
as Motion Picture Editor. Mr. Unseld was 
forced to resign because of ill health, but 
hopes to be able to resume his duties at some 
later date. 

Our new Technical Editor is Lawrence 
B. Friar, of Rochester, N. Y. Born in Fall 
River, Mass., in 1920, Larry took his BS. 
at the University of Rochester and did 
graduate work at Penn State and M.1T. 
He subsequently held a research position 
with the Manhattan District and since 1947 
has been employed by E. I. duPont in the 
Research Laboratory of their Photo Prod- 
ucts Dept. at Rochester. Larry was for 
two years editor of “The Reporter,” 
monthly publication of the Rochester Tech- 
nical Section, but resigned that post to 
become Journat Technical Editor. 

Our Technical Editor holds a functional 
position on the staff and serves all the 
Divisions by checking articles for technical 
accuracy and scientific propriety. He is 
not a Technical Division Editor in the 
sense of a  ontributing editor concerned 
with news and articles about PSA members 
enrolled in the Technical Div. He is the 
arbiter of scientific facts and the consultant 
regarding photographic technology who 
serves authors and editors alike for the 
benefit of the eventual readers. 

The Jourwat is fortunate that it has in 
Larry Friar a technical consultant whose 
extensive knowledge and sound advice are 
freely available for editorial guidance. 
Supplying PSA with a capable Technical 
Editor is one of the services provided by 
the Technical Division. 


Erratum 

Our attention has been called to two 
errors that appeared in the Color Division 
column in the June PSA Journal, page 
415. 

In the list of slide exhibitors at the 
Metropolitan CCC “Tops,” the name Loyd 
Robinson, Jr., should be Andree Robinson 
and Joseph J. Harley is FACL, not APSA. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


A new service designed to give mem- 
bers of the Motion Picture Division prac- 
tical help with their filming is announced 
by the Executive Committee of MPD. 

The service, to be known as the “Film 
Review Service,” will consist of a down- 
to-earth review of films submitted with 
suggestions for improvement. Reports will 
be as detailed as necessary to give all pos- 
sible assistance. All details of production, 
such as titles, editing, sound (if any), 
audience impact, etc., will be fully covered 
as will the actual filming. 

The service is now available to any mem- 
ber of the Motion Picture Division. It is 





not confined to amateur films, since com- 
petent critics are available to review pro- 
fessional travel and commercial pictures. 

Several months of research and planning 
have been devoted to setting up the service 
on the simplest and most practical basis. 
Members who wish to have films reviewed 
should write to Alfred Norbury, 3526 Har- 
rison Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. for instruc- 
tions and forms. 

Reviewers are all members of MPD. 
They include at the present time: Les 
Helhena, Hollywood; Frank  Richter- 
kessing, Louisville; Nestor Barrett, San 
Jose; Millard Armstrong, Columbus; Vin- 
cent Hunter, Washington State. 

The Film Review Service is part of the 
planned effort of the MPD to offer prac- 
tical services to its members as rapidly as 
they can be evolved and put into effect. 


New Western Chairman 

Dr. Harold Lincoln Thompson, APSA, of 
Los Angeles, has accepted the position of 
West Coast Regional Chairman for the 
Motion Picture Division. 

An accomplished filmer of many years 
standing, Dr. Thompson has long been a 
leader in Southern California cinema circles. 
At present he is Vice President of the Los 
Angeles Cinema Club, one of the better 
known organizations devoted exclusively to 
amateur cinematography. 

Dr. Thompson brings to the MPD a 
wealth of knowledge coupled closely with 
an intimate understanding of the problems 
of the amateur. He resides at 3767 Ames- 
bury Rd., Los Angeles. 





New Members April 1951 


New Member 
Adams, John V., Albertson, N.Y. (T) 
Armstrong, Ralph W., Neptune, N.J. 
Asch, David, New York, N.Y 
Atton, Carryl, New York, N.Y. (P) 
Baradel, Victor, Brooklyn, N.Y. (C) 
Barkus, Jack D., Wichita, Kansas (CP) 
Barringer, R. W., Chattanooga, Tenn. (T) 
Beeker, Walter M., Kittery, Maine (PCTJ) 
Beebe, Alger, Detroit, Mich. (CP) 
Bernier, Jean-Paul, Sherbrooke, Canada (CJT) 
Bishop, Dewitt, Sacramento, Calif. (N) 
Bock, Edward Walter, Hamilton, N.Z. (P) 
Bordas, Salvador J., Staten Island, N.Y. (MJ) 
Bowles, Edward L., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (C) 
Braverman, Isadore Robert, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Brier III, James M., Topeka, Kansas (P) 
Brooks, Willard C., Cleveland, Ohio (P) 
Brown, W., Otahuhu, N.Z. (P) . 
Burke, Miss Helen, Atlanta, Georgia (P) 
Burkitt, J. S.. New Norfolk, Australia 
Callaway, Jr.. T. M., Gadsden, Alabama (P) 
Callicott, S. H., Omaha, Nebr. (P). 
Campbell, Garfield, Detroit, Mich 
Cannon, Jr., William J., New York, N.Y. (J) 
Carnes, Wilson, Montgomery, Alabama (P).... 
Chien, William P. J., Hongkong 
Clark, L. W., Auckland, N.Z. (C) : 
Clarke, Mrs. V. E., Ngaruawahia, N.Z. (P).. 
Cohn, 
Cooper, Albert E., Omaha, Nebr (CP) 
Cooper, Irene W., Hamilton, N.Z. (C)... 
Cooper, Russell W., Hamilton, N.Z. (P) 
Courson, Mrs. Eva, Akron, Ohio (CNP) 
Cox, David S., Montreal, Canada (PC) 
Curry, Jr., William N., Temple, Texas (CP)... 
Daly, James A., Fail River, Mass. (PTJ) 
Daly, James J., New York, N.Y. (PM) 
. (P) 
, Hamilton, N.Z. (C) 

‘ » N.Z. (P). 
Demakes, Constantine, Chicago, ill ‘(P) 
Duis, Alvin, Sidney, Nebr. (P). 

Durin, Fred E., Steward, Il. (C 
Dwyer, Thomas B., San Francisco, ‘Calif. 
Easter, John R., 

Ebert, J. O., Colombo, Ceylon. . = 
Elliott, D., New Plymouth, NZ. (P).. 
Ellsworth, Lewis, Tampa, Plorida (C) 
Ewing, Loyd L., Grove City, Penna. (CN)... 
Ewing, Norris, Ventura, Calif. (CM) 

Fai, Lee Yet, Hongkong. . , 

isher, Robert A., Quincy, Ill. (T) 

Franklin, A. A., Te Kuiti, N.Z... Ke 
Fransham, S. E., Hamilton, N.Z. (P) 

Frederick, Irving, Brooklyn, N.Y. (CP).. 
Gabriel, James H., Charlotte, N.C. (CP) 

George, James F., New Augusta, Ind. (P). 
Gibbs, Charles L., Bellwood, Ill. (J). 
Gibson, J. T., Taranaki, N.Z. (P) 

Gibson, Larry, Richmond, Calif. (P) 
Gleim, Katherine, Santa Barbara, Calif. (P) 
Goldman, Mort, Toms River, N.J. (P) 

Gorecki, T., Lusaka, Africa , 

Gray, F. S., Tauranga, N.Z. (P) . ‘ 
Green, Arden D., Garrett, Ind. (PM). - 
Green, Harold Vaughan, Montreal, Canada (CMT) 
Griffiths, Wilbur B., The Dalles, Oregon (P) 
Grone, Miss Elizabeth, Lincoln, Nebr. (P) 
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(CN) 


T).. 


(MJ). 


Mr. & Mrs. ‘Alfred A., Tucson, Arizona OT). 


New Member 
ree Groner, J. M., 
Nominator 

F. Quelimalz 
P. Cass 
Membership 
..F. Fassbender 
..N. Rathschild 
M. Lentz 

H. Jackson 
Piscataqua CC 
..J. Armstrong 
. . Membership 
H. Thornhill 


Hansen, W. A., 
Harris, Jr., 


Hilliard, H. W., 


Hutchinson, Robert F., 


mm. (CP).. 
Gumpert, Carl L., Santa Bagbara, Calif. 
Hammerback, Alice, Kenilworth, Il. 
Hamilton E., N.Z. (P) 
Ralph, Boston, Mass. (CT) 
Haugland, Joseph, Brooklyn, N.Y. (P). 
Hayes, Miss Myrtle, Topeka, Kansas (P) 
Hedrick, J. P., Saginaw, Mich. (P). ; 
Steubenville, Ohio (PC) 
Hoyt, Harry R., Chicago, Ill. 

Lebanon, Ind. 
Jacobs, E. Atwood, Wyomissing, Penna. (C P) 
Jones, W. E., Montreal, Canada (P) 


Chicago, 


Nominator 
.H. Mitchell 


Kamin, Alfred, Evanston, Ill. (P) 


Kandzer, Thomas A 
Kanode, J. D., 


Cleveland, Ohio (CP) 
Roanoke, Va. (P). 


Kaye, Mrs. Eleanore, lowa City, lowa (CP) 
Kent, Owen, Chicago, Ill. (C) 


Khan, H., Poona, India. 

Kirkland, Marie R. & R. O., 
Kleban, Bernard, Wilmington, Del. (PC) 
Kowal, Gary, Jersey City, N.J. (P) 
Kozak, Viadimar, Curitiba, Parana, 


C. Klintworth 
K. Burke 
F. McCluney 


So Omaha ce Larsen, 


L Leighton, Heary, Duluth, Minn. 
Lerner, Robert W., Newport News, Va. (P) 
Levitan, L. Jules, New York, N.Y. (T) 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (P)... 
Litchwark, Ivan, Cambridge, N.Z. 
Litwiller, Duane, Boston, Mass. (P) 
Loeb, Alfred M., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Singapore, Malaya (CNP) 
Detroit, . 
Macko, Dr. Joseph J., Cleveland, Ohio (M) 
court Tom, — —_ N.Y. (J) 


N. Harkness 
Membership 
Dr. E. To 
H. Larsen 
H. Larsen 
. -B. Cole 
V. Spearman 
H. Larsen 
H. Larsen 
J. Clemmer 
R. Caron 
J. Armstrong 


Lilienstein, Adolf, 


Loke, W. T., 
Lustig, Adrian J., 


Bountiful, Utah (CP) 


Brazil (M). 


Mrs. D. H., Te Kuiti, N.Z. (P). 


(CNP).. 


Mich. (M).... 


TH. (P)... 





F. Quelimalz 
N. Harkness 
H. Larsen 
H. Larsen 

H. Larsen 
..L. Heymann 
E. Christhilf 





: ip Middl , Jr. 
..Membership 
Membership 
..Dr. G. Thomas 
H. Larsen 

C. Klintworth 
M. Lynch 

V. Hunter 
Membership 
Membership 


Morgan, 


Nagel, Dr. Helmut, 
Newell, R. G., 
Nitka, Dr. 


Hastings, 


Mau, os Mah, Ind. 

Maurer, Walter, Newtown, Conn 

McClure, Mrs. R. E., Ngaruawahia, N.Z. (P).. 
McCulloch, Grayden, Elmhurst, L.L, N.Y..... 
McKay, Herbert C., Eustis, Fla. (C). 

Meeks, Paul, San Francisco, Calif. 

Meyer, Philip L., Leonia, N. 
William L., 
Miller, Howard, Wilmette, m. (Cc) 

Mills, R. G., Huntly, N.Z. (P). 

Milne, Guy E., Hastings, N.Z.. - 

George T., Coxsackie, N.Y 

Morriss, F. E., Cambridge, N.Z. (P). 
Mulvena, Hugh A., New York, N.Y. (J)..... 
Stuttgart-Wanger, — 
N.Z. (P). 

Charles B., Chicago, Ill. (®) 


. (PJ)... éa 
ulsa, Okla. ‘(P). ‘ 


Okano, Tom K., Madera, Calif. (M) 
Owen, J. R., Bartlesville, Okla. (P) 


Park, Jack, Calumet City, Il. (T) ave D 
Lexington, Va. (P). : 
Peel, Ron A., Port Perry, Canada, (CNP)... 
Pelletier, Camille, New York, N.Y. (J) , 3 
Phillips, Richard, Lakeland, Fla. (P) Se 
Pozzesi, Mrs. Phyllis, San Francisco, Calif, 
Bartlesville, Okla. (P). 
Quayle, Norman H., La Oroya, 
Refowich, David L., Margate City, N.J. (C). avee 
Rice, A. O., Hamilton, N.Z. (P)............. HK. 
Riley, Robert S., Berkeley, Calif. (C)... 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Ronda, Edward, Midland, Mich. 

Rose, R. E., Hamilton, N.Z. (T) 


: Patchin, Herbert, 
Membership 
W. Parker 

H. Larsen 


Price, Joe D., 

- Membership 
F. Quellmalz 
..»H. Larsen 
. .Membership 
. .Membership 
L. Foster 

S. Anderson 


Robello, Manuel, 


Pritchard 
..N. Harkness 
Dr. E. Amsden 
. N. Harkness 
Klintworth 
F. Faraone 
..F. Heller 
Membership 
M 


(CP) 
Peru (CNPJT) ‘ead 
Larsen 
R. ~~ 
és Betz 
Se fot 
..H. Larsen 
15 








Member 
David V., Chicago, Il. (P) 
Joseph, Buffalo, N.Y. (CJP) 
Charles F., Pasadena, Calif 
A. R., Chevy Chase, Md 
Djakarta, Indonesia (P) 
Detroit, Mich. (T) 
Litchfield, Conn. (M) 
Calif. (P) 


New 
Savitaky, 
Schierlitz 
Schmidt, Sgt 
Searl, Everett 
Seng, Yap Sui 
Smith, Frank E 
Smith, H. Beresford 
Smith, W. A., Ventura 
Starkie, James M., N. Egremont, Mass 
Stepheus, Set. James R.. New York, N.Y 
Stock, John, Calumet City, Il. (T 
Taylor, J. H., Stratford, N.Z. (P 
Ter Louw, Adrian I Brockport 
Thomas, Pau! M., Easton, Pa. (C) 
Tischenor, Jonathan, New York, N.Y.(J 
Todaro, Joseph, Sunnyside, N. Y. (CPJT 
Tremblay, Louis R., Detroit, Mich. (CM 
Trivelli, Adrian P. H., Rochester, N.Y. (1 
Van Allen, William L., Bend, Oregon (CP 
Walsh, T. H., Glendora, Calif. ( 

Walter, Alton F., Cleveland, Ohio (J 

Ward, ¢ Hamilton 
Ward Kenosha, 
Ward, I Hamilton 
Wayne Nutley 
Wheelock ladys 
Zirbel, Mrs. Corinna M 


(T)) 
(CM) 


N.Y 


( leve 


N.J. (CM) 
Chattanooga 
Ithaca, N.Y 


Camera Clubs 
Calif. (CNPJ) 


Tenn. (C) 
(CNP) 


Atascadero Photo. Society, Atascadero 
Chanute CC, Chanute AFB, Tl. (All) 
Club Fotograf de Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, Cuba (CP) 
Club Fotografico de Cienfuegos, Cienfuegos, Cuba (P) 
Portsmouth, Va P) 
Ephrata, Wash. (P) 
Kankakee, Ill. (CP) 
Nelson, N.Z 


Cosmopolitan Ct 
Grant County Ct 
Kankakee Photo Club 
Nelson Photographic Society 
Okmuhgee CC, Okmuhgee, Okla. (CP) 
Opelika Photography Club, Opelika, Ala 
Powder House CC of Arlington Hts., Arlington 
+-H CC, Harvey, I. (CP 

Twin City Color CC, McConnelsville, Ohio (€ 


(CP) 


NEW MEMBERS MAY 195! 


\ Member 

Michigan (P) 

Calif. (P 

Nicaragua (P) Dr 
(CP) 

(P) 

(PJT) 


Allen, Sam, Royal Oak 
Anderson, W. G., Santa Barbara 
Arguello, Mr. Jorge, Managua 
Askin, Arnold S., New York, N. Y 
Bales, Lee B.. Santa Barbara, Calif 
Bambara, J. Philip, Riverside, Calif 
Bayles. B. E., Akron, Ohio (P) 
Biroria, Ganga Singh, Dehra Dun, India (PT) 
Bostain, Claude W., Cincinnati, Ohio (C) 
Bransom, PFC James E. S., San Francisco, Calif 
Brooks, Mark, Santa Monica, Calif. (CT) 
Buhs, George W., San Francisco, Calif. (CP) 
Burns, Richard G., San Francisco, Calif. (CP) 
Buty, Bhaskar J., Nagpur, India 
Calderon, Victor, New York, N. ¥ 
James I., San Francisco, Calif. (CP) 

Nestor Arguello, Managua, Nicaragua (P)..Dr 
Cheney, Eugene, Nora Springs, lowa (J) 

Crile, Jr. Mrs. George, Cleveland, Ohio (CMN) 
Cunningham, Dr. Hugh A., Santa Barbara, Calif 
Dageett, Avalan, Los Angeles, Calif. (M) 
Dalton, Leslie M., Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
Davis, E. V., Oklahoma City, Okla. (P) 
DeLoca, Frank ¢ Orange, N. J. (C) 
Elster, Miss Irene, Chicago, Ill. (C) 
Espinosa, Manuel, Barcelona, Spain (CNPJT) 
Feldman, Paul Alan, New York, N. Y. (C) 
Fewerlicht, Dell, New York, N. Y. (CP) 

Fish, M/Set. Richard D., El Paso, Texas (P) 
Fletcher, Garland B., Urbana, Ill. (€ 
Frick, Sidney W Merion, Pa. (CT) 
Gijare, Vinayak A., Dharampeth, Nagpur 
Goodwin, Nelson W., New Hope, Pa. (T) 
Goothold, Hubert, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Grantham, W. B., Folog, Alabama (P) 
Haetely, Ad. G., Geneva on the Lake 
Halpert, Dexter, Los Angeles, Calif. (C) 
Haynes, Jr.. Capt. Earl M., Merced, Calif 
Hermedorf, Herbert A., Manchester, N. H 
Hine, Sheldon, Fort Wayne, Indiana (P 
Hock, Chan Eng, Penang, Malaya (CNPMJ 
Hole, Alwyn G., Cornwall, N. Y. (P) 

Hornsey, Lt. Col. William C., Tulsa, Okla. (P) 
Ingalls, Marry, St. Petersburg, Fla. (JP) 
Inskeep, Clem, Pasadena, Calif. (P) 
Jarvis, Eugene, Portiand, Oregon, (P) 
Jenkins, Betty J., Oak Hill, Ohio 
Johnson, John J., Manchester, N. Y 
Johnston, Jack, San Francisco, Calif 
Kaha, D. M., Sherman Oaks, Calif 
Kains, Maury, Los Angeles, Calif 


(CPJ) 


(PM) 
Cannon 

Cardenal 
(P) 


(PC) 


India 
(P) 
Ohio (CNMJ) 


cP) 
(All) 


(CP) 
(Cc) 
(CP) 
(NPT) 
(CM) 
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Mass. (P) 


Paul 


Nominator 
F. Fix, Jr 
H. Reich 
Membership 
S. Thaw 

F. Wu 
Membership 
Membership 
M. Deaderick 
S. Van Toole 
Membership 
D. Pritchard 
H. Larsen 
Membership 
G. Johnson 
N. Harkness 
A. Neumer 
E. Brown 
R. Loveland 
A. Perry 

B. Purves 
R. Hakanson 
H. Larsen 
L. Heymann 
H. Larsen 


Miniature CC of N.J 


H. Jackson 
J. Cummings 


W. Bush 
Membership 
F. Figueredo 
A. De Moya 
Membership 
Membership 
F. Quellmalz 
H. Larsen 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
W. Coburn 
Membership 


Nominator 


Roy Lindahl 
Boris Dobro 


Esteban DeVarona 


Jack Goldsack 
Boris Dobro 
Membership 

Jack Clemmer 

Frank Fenner 

Virginia Goldberg 

Edgar Colvert 
Julian Hiatt 

Howard Touby 

Howard Touby 

K. M. Baneyi 
Membership 

Howard Touby 


Esteban DeVarona 


Charles Wellen 
R. Hakanson 
Ray Miess 
Harold Thompson 
Edward Tozer 
Clark Hogan 
Kirschenbaum 
Ange! De Moya 
Membership 
Membership 


T. Anthony Caruso 


Leon Apteckar 
Membership 
Membership 

K. M. Banerji 

Joseph Forsyth 
Clark Hogan 

H. Jack Jones 
Membership 
Boris Dobro 

H. A. Thornhill 

Martin Mahoney 
Robert McFerran 

Membership 
Wm. Hutchinson 

Ruth Canaday 
Lucille Salter 

M. M. Deaderick 

Jerry Yasutome 
Membership 

John G. Mulder 

Howard Touby 

Charles Dent 

Harold Thompson 


Nominator 

..J. L. Craig 
Membership 
Burage Stiles 
Membership 
Clark Hogan 

K. M. Banerji 
Sat. W. E. English 
Clinton Jowett 
Membership 
Victor Scales 
Jerry Yasutome 
Dr. 8. MacDonald 
Membership 
Richard St. Clair 
Membership 


New Member 

Keating, Mrs. Dorothy S., Miami Springs, Fla 
Kedzierski, Robert J., Jersey City, N. J. (P) 
Klinkow, William, Scotia, N. Y. (P) 

Koch, Richard R., Holmes, Penna. (C) 
Kuhiman, Mrs. Harold E., Oklahoma City, Okla 
Kulkarni, Narayan H., Nagpur, India 
Lambert, Cpl. Donald S., San Francisco, Calif 
Leiter, Moe L., Santa Barbara, Calif. (P) 
Lioyd, John J., Long Beach, Calif. (P) 
Loeffel, Fred A., Jersey City, N. J. (C) 
Lyons, Glenn, Portland, Oregon (T) 
Mackenzie, Dr. Malcolm B., Westmount, P.Q., Canada (P) 
Martin, Kent C., Michigan City, Indiana (CNP) 
Maslow, Alan J., Brookline, Mass. (T) 

McCormick, Clyde M., Rock Springs, Wyoming (PJ) 
McKeague, Sr., Robert I., Chicago, Ill. (CNJP) Membership 
Mehta, N. V., Surat, India.. Dr. G. Thomas 
Metcalfe, H. L., Braintree, Mass. (PJ) Keosinin Camera Exch 
Moore, Francis A., Port Washington, N. Y Membership 
Morle, Richard P., Oakland, Calif. (P) Katherine Bishop 
O’ Frayne, Farrell, New York, N. Y. (P) Membership 
Olmstead, E. H., The Dalles, Oregon (P) Lafie Foster 
Olson, Dr. A. Miles, Laurens, Iowa (C) Edith Royky 
Paolantonio, Alphonse, Johnston, R. I Membership 
Pavri, Hormazd M. E., Nagpur, India K. M. Banerji 
Pereira, Dr. Tomas, Managua, Nicaragua (P) Dr. Esteban DeVarona 
Perez, Dr. Hernan, Managua, Nicaragua (P) Dr. Esteban DeVarona 
Peterson, Miss Helen D., Honolulu, T. H. (CN) Hy Seldidge 
Pierce, John E., Charlotte, N. C. (P) Hoyt Roush 
Pittock, Edward V. F., Achford, England Membership 
Poisson, Adjutor A., Asbestos, Que., Canada (J) B. Erle Buckley 
Polk, H. E., Dallas, Texas (P) ; ...+.Lioyd Gregory 
Rahimtoola, Habib Ibrahim, Pakistan High Com., London, Eng... Membership 
Rankin, Jr., Arthur L., Chattanooga, Tenn. (P) Herbert Jackson 
Riley, F. S., Hilton Village, Va. (CP) T. P. Holt 
Riley, Thomas R., Chicago, Il. (P) J. Wahiman 
Rogers, Joseph B., Columbia, S. C. (J) Membership 
Rosenkrantz, Marvin, Needham, Mass. (CP) Fred Quelimalz, Jr 
Rosenthal, Walter, Barranquilla, Colombia (CNPM) ’. B. Reeson 
Rossier, Mrs. Mary E., Boston, Mass. (PCJ) Fred Quellmalz, Jr 
Rossman, Ralph J., Miami, Fla. (C) J. L. Craig 
Rowell, Manmathrai G., Nagpur, India . K. N. Banerji 
Rust, David J., San Leandro, Calif. (C) Dr. Guilford Soules 
Saksena, B. K., Nagpur, India K. M. Banerji 
Sanyal, B. K., Calcutta, India B. K. Mukeriee 
Shereif, Ahmed El Sayed El, Cairo, Egypt Membership 
Sayre, Harrison S., Annapolis, Md. (C) George Johnson 
Schad, Donald N., Cleveland, Ohio (CT) J. Robert Langlotz 
Slater, M. H., Pontiac, Mich. (P) Roy Lindahl 
Smith, Dean L., Detroit, Mich. (P) Roy Lindahl 
Smith, Harold T., Auburn, New York (CP) Florentine Piateski 
Smith, Steve, Topeka, Kansas (M) Dan Rumpf 
Smith, V. U., Petaluma, Calif. (C).... Fred Quellmalz, Jr 
Snow, C. R. L., St. Petersburg, Fla. (P) be Lucille Salter 
Steadman, Dr. Henry E., Hapeville. Georgia (CMT) Membership 
Strunk, Donald L., Chattanooga, Tenn. (MT) Allison Slagle 
Swenson, Mary C., Essex Falls, N. J. (P) H. D. Sheldon 
Tarplee, Mrs. Martha H., Rochester, N. Y. (P) Philip Maples 
Tiernan, Frank V., Washington, D. C. (M) Membership 
Tomlin, George L., Balboa, Panama Canal Zone (TP) William Gaskin 
Walker, Henry, Hartford, Conn. (C) Membership 
Walker, M. S., Fort Wayne, Indiana (PM) Robert McFerran 
Washburn, Dorothy Jean, Santa Barbara, Calif Boris Dobro 
Wendle, Dr. C. C., Sandpoint, Idaho (N) Membership 
White, Francis L., Grosse Pointe, Mich. (P) Membership 
Wing, John P., New York, N. Y. (MJ) Helene Sanders 
Winans, R. L., Corry, Penna. (T) ‘ Membership 
Worrell, John C., Boulder, Colo. (CP) Dr. J. L. Hutton 
Wright, Dr. Ernest W., Chicago, Til. (P) 
Yoshida, Yukio, Seattle, Wash. (J) 
Younts, Lt. Col. J. O., Ft. Monroe, Va 
Zelinka, N., Charlotte, N. C. (P) 
Zutavern, Frederick S., Great Bend, Kansas (P) 


(c) 


(P) 


(CPT) 


(PJ) 


(P) 


Larry Hanson 


Camera Clubs 


Alexandria CC, Alexandria, Va. (CJTP) 
Atlantic CC, Cristobal, Canal Zone (C) 
Camerettes, Pitman, N. J. (C) 

Cantral Florida CC, St. Petersburg, Fla. (P) 
Genesee County CC, Batavia, N. Y. (CMNPT) 
Lahaina CC, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii (P) 

La Mesa CC, La Mesa, Calif. (CP) 
Manhattan CC, Manhattan, Kansas (P) L 
Mission Pictorialists, San Francisco, Calif. (CP) 
Palmetto Photographic Society, Columbia, S. ( 
Porterville Photography Club, Porterville, Calif 
Quad Cities Color Slide Club, Davenport, Iowa (C) 

RAFB Photo Club, Reese Air Force Base, Texas (All) 
San Francisco Telephone CC, San Francisco, Calif. (CMP). 
Saugus CC, Saugus, Mass. (P) . 

Stereo Society of America, Inc., New York, N. Y 
YMCA Camera Guild, Erie, Penna. (P) 


Capt. F. C. Allen 
Dr. Esteban DeVarona 
R. R. Koch 

Lucille Salter 

Harry Reich 

J. R. McConky 
Charlies Wilson 

B. Olmstead 
Frank Faraone 
Membership 
Membership 
E. B. Sigler 
Membership 
Beryl Briggs 
H. J. Johnson 
F. Quelimalz, Jr. 
Fred Carver 


‘P) 
(CMP) 


(T) 


P—Pictorial 
T—Technical 


N--Nature 
J— Photo- Journalism 
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C—Color 
M— Motion Picture 





' Please Reserve 


| DETROIT PSA 1951 CONVENTION e+ OCTOBER 10, fl, 12, 13 
| Detroit for Fun in '51 


YOUR RESERVATION FORM 


Use it to-day. No other reservation blank or 
convention literature will be mailed to you. 


YOUR HOTEL ROOM RESERVATION 


No money to be sent with this fill in and 
mail it promptly (IMPORTANT) to 


RESERVATION CLERK. BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





3 aE rs ya moet te epee wiihalib-tie qusomsieteiahestinaitaheapsinpesecenistineaibaaiin th 


for the following dates—October 20. ony cng mney EOE DL. UM arrive in Detroit OM on cccecccencemnennmenn 





ROOM RATES Every room with beth, shower and 
radio. Single rooms (for one) $4.50, $4.75, $5.00 $5.25, 
$5.50, $5.75, $6.00, $6.25, $6.50, $6.75, $7.00 up to $11.00. 
Double rooms and twin Bedrooms (for two) $7.25, $7.50, 





carers me ipiekoncaccagel uiaiamnsa 


$7.75, $8.00, $8.25, $8.50, $8.75, $9.00, $9.25, $9.50, $9.75 Address 


to $14.00. Suites for (two) persons $16.00 to $25.00. Suites 
for (three) person $22.75 to $40.00. 








City and State 


No reservations honored after 6 p.m. unless previously arranged or deposit made 


YOUR CONVENTION RESERVATION 
Fill in this form now. Enclose check (or pay when 
° e check A to 
Elwood Armstrong, Treasurer. Mail promptly to 
: MR. LAVERNE BOVAIR, Registration Chairman, 3809 HAZELWOOD AVE. DETROIT 6, MICHIGA 














; Please register persons listed below for the days and feature events noted. Registration fee is $5 for one to four v 


: Your Name 























i NOTE: _ Individual PSA is not a of Convention Attendance 
REGISTRATION [5 . =< 








When was the /ast time you took a “snapshot”? 


ENTER ANSCO’S BIG $10,000.00 
“AMERICA AT PLAY” COLOR CONTEST! 


Here’s your chance to win big money! 


GRAND PRI 
Value 


g7 PRIZES IN ALL 


2nd Prize ° 
3rd Prize - 
es © 
eee 3.5 synchronizes 
and Lenuise of Your Choice.) 
6th a 
nd tens, Ace ‘Your om 

: ed 3.5 Synchronized Reflex 
Lens Accoseoey Chole.) 

30 Prizes --- N asco 


50 wa PRIZES 


CONTEST RULES 


(1) Only “human interest” snapshots that tell « story 

will be considered. Do not submit landscapes, views 

or still lifes 

(2) Contest is open to all residents of the Continental 

United States and Canada, except employees of Ansco, 

their advertising agency, and their families. CON- 

TEST OPEN NOW —CLOSES AUGUST 31, 1951, 

AT MIDNIGHT. No entry fee required 

(3) Any aumber of roll, sheet or 35mm color trans- 
rencies made on Ansco Film may be submitted 
ese must be accompanied by Entry Blank, and each 

entry blank must be accompanied by top panel of 

Ansco Color Film box (or reasonable facsimile) . 

(4) Entry Blanks are obtainable free wherever Ansco 

Color Film is sold 

(5) Transparencies which have been published or 

accepted for publication, or are under consideration 

for purchase or other awards are not eligible 


ZE—FORD CUSTOM SEDAN 
$1800 (Appro* 


ge: Came 
¢3.5 Synchronized BUS g150.00 Ansco 
| Volve $342.45 
y PLUS $100.00 Anse 


$10,000.00 


Valuable prizes! Show us what you can do 


) with story-telling pictures of children, folks, 
animals—the kind everyone likes to take for 
their family album! 


With the finest color film at your command .. . 
Ansco Natural Color . . . you now can win a cash 
award or any of the other 84 grand prizes. Enter 
today —and submit as many transparencies as you 


Camera, Case, 


MERCHANDISE 


(6) Winners will be notified by mail after Contest 
closes and will also be announced in photographic 
magazines. The first 7 prize winning entries become 
property of Ansco for use in any way Ansco chooses. 
cleases must be available for identifiable people 

(7) All entries will be returned as quickly as possible, 
providing a self-addressed and stam envelope is 
included. Postage provided on envelope determines 
meth of return. Do not send postage separately 
Ansco will not be able co enter into correspondence 
regarding entries 

(8) Judges in Contest will be Jerry Cooke, President of 
American Society of Magazine Photographers, Joseph 
Wurzel, Picture Editor, Look Magazine Ses ph Costa 
Chief Photographer, Sunday Mirror Magazine ( King 
Features ) ; George Green, Editor, Camera Eve, Boston 
Globe, Faye Emerson, noted television star 
connected with Ansco or its 
Decisions are final 

(9) Entries must be postmarked not later than mid- 


none 
advertising agency 


wish! See your dealer for FREE Contest Entry 
Blank. Be sure to read RULES carefully, and get 
going now! Only Ansco transparencies accepted — 
entries of top 7 winners become property of Ansco! 


GET FREE ENTRY BLANK AT YOUR DEALER'S! 
CONTEST OPEN NOW—CLOSES AUG. 31, 


night, August 31, 1951. Ansco will exercise uemost 
care in handling entries, but cannot assume respons: 
bility for loss or damage of Contest entries 

(10) Mail entries to Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y 
Canadian entries must be mailed to Aasco of Canada 
Limited, 60 Front Sc. W., Toronto 1, Ontario 


FINAL CLOSING DATE: MIDNIGHT, AUGUST 31, 1951 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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SCOPE eee 


If you are looking for the ultimate in a 
camera—the 244 x 244 HASSELBLAD 
merits your interest. This is particu- 
larly true if you pursue your photo- 
graphic work, and pleasure, with the 
practised discipline of a perfectionist. 
For here is an instrument, crafted in 
Sweden, with built-in refinements that 
will bring to your picture making a 
matchless new scope .. . a new sureness. 
Interchangeable lenses, interchangeable 
roll-film magazines, ic controls, 
speeds to 1/1600 second, built-in flash 
— these are but a few of the features 
that make the HASSELBLAD a “must” 
for your personal inspection. 





Prices — The camera, with 80 mm 
Kodak Ektar {/2.8 Lens and 244 x 24 
rollfilm magazine, $548. Accessory 
135 mm Kodak Ektar [/3.5 Lens, $282. 
Prices include Federal Tax. 


APPLICATIONS 


Wherever your photographic pursuits 
may lead you . . . whatever your favor- 
ite subjects may be — the HASSEL- 
BLAD Camera will make a strong bid 
for your attention. Its applications are 
endless . . . its great capabilities are 
equal to the most exacting require- 
ments in any photographic field. 


Write for the descriptive 
BASSELBLAD beoklet to 


Carb lg 


110 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y¥. 


NATURALISTS will appreciate the 
clese-working sharpness of the match- 
less Ektar {/2.8 Lens... focusing down 
te 20 inches . . . and te full seale with 
extension tubes .. . without parallax. 


ILLUSTRATORS will like the quick 
interchangeability of the rell-film mag- 
azines . .. permitting the use of differ- 
ent film emulsions, color or black-and- 
white, in one camera. 


PHOTO-REPORTERS will be quick 
te exploit the dazsling 1/1600 tep 
speed of the HASSELBLAD .. . excited 
at the prospect of freezing action at 
angles toe difficult for slower shutters. 


a 


SPORTSMEN will thrill ot the 
“reach” of the telephoto lenses that 
bring distant, inaccessible subjects 
inte working range... thanks to rapid 
imterchangeability of the lenses. 


=V= HA SSELBLAD me wew swevisn REFLEX CAMERA 
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Zeiss Jon 
CONTESSA 35 


Users of the Contessa 35 have made 
a pleasant discovery. They've found 
that this elegant miniature which 
gives them such sparkling black- 
and-white photos, is way out front 
when it comes to snapping with 
color film. 

It's no surprise to us. For Con- 
tessa’s fast {/2.8 coated Zeiss Opton 
Tessar lens is made for color. Highly 
corrected, this lens transmits colors 
to your film in all their original 
beauty. Then there's Contessa’s 
light meter. No ordinary meter, 
this! For it is extremely sensitive— 
and it gives you two measuring 
speeds, one for ordinary light and 
one for very bright light. Set it for 
the ASA index of your film and 
you're ready for a reading that 
leaves nothing to chance. 

Sharpness of focus is assured by 
a lens-coupled range-finder, optically 
combined with the view finder so 
that you can sight and focus through 
one eye-piece. Synchronized Com- 
pur Rapid shutter has speeds to 
1/500. You can take 20 or 36 pic- 
tures on a standard cartridge of film. 


At SaaS dealers 
Tia Write for 


\@" booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 


Dept. C-58-7 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


describing the 
Contessa 35 fully 


Sruart M. Cuameers, How.PSA, APSA 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Writam E. Cuase, APSA St. Louis, Mo. 
E. R. Cuntstwmr, Hon.PSA, APSA. .Chicago, Il. 
Jack Ciemure ...West Richfield, Ohio 
Daviw Ersenpeatn, Je., APSA. 
Sumiey M. Hatt, APSA 
Norets Harkness, APSA 
Heeseet M. Howtson 
Viwcert H. Howrer, APSA 


FOR THE ASKING ... 


PSA mas developed so many benefits and 
services for its members, both individuals 
and clubs, that the Society now provides 
virtually everything, beyond equipment, 
that any photographer, or group of photog- 
raphers, possibly could need. The list of 
services, so long as to defy publication, runs 
the gemut from advice to zealotry. 

PSA 1s, perhaps, lacking in ability to 
induce its members to take advantage of 
these services. The members have to do 
something for themselves. For instance, 
PSA has organized a Print-of-the-Month 
Contest, which is beneficial and growing, 
but the members have to make and enter 
the prints. There are Photo-Portfolios, 
domestic and foreign, general and special- 
ized, but the members have to participate 
There are regional conventions, national 
conventions, national lecture tours, local 
chapters and sections—adequate opportu- 
nity for members to get together but they 
must make the effort. Slide exhibits, print 
criticisms, motion picture film review 
services may all be had for the asking. 
PSA offers just about every type of camera 
club program features so far invented, but 
member clubs have to get into the act be- 
fore anything can happen. 

PossisLy No other membership organiza- 
tion in the whole wide world offers so much 
for so little, yet that annoying question 
still is being asked: “ What do I get for my 
10 bucks?” The answer is that a member 
can get virtually anything he wants enough 
to go after. He can’t expect to sit back and 
wait for PSA to toss photography at him! 

PSA 1s something like a restaurant. It 
drafts the menu, cooks the meal, and pre- 
pares to serve. The members have to put 
their own feet under the table and do their 
own eating 

Att or which is by way of saying that 
any member who really wants to participate 
in PSA activities can keep himself, or her- 
self, busy for a lifetime. It would take 
just that much time to be active in every 
PSA program and feature... . VHS 
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Georce F. Jounson, APSA 
Joun H. Macer, APSA. . 
Joun W. McFastawe, FPSA....R 


Miss Dosts M. Weser, APSA 
at R. Waurrmec, APSA 
. A. Woovsury, APSA. 


NATURAL LIGHT... 


Every now and then mention is made 
of the possibility of taking photographs by 
“natural light.” This is scarcely a revolu- 
tionary discovery. Natural light is nothing 
more or less than light from natural sources 

the sun, the sky, the window—as opposed 
to light from lamps. It has been going on 
for quite a long time now! 

Tere was a day when the photographer 
had nothing but natural light. He faced 
the cold, hard fact that without daylight 
he could make no photographs. As illumi- 
nants and materials improved, photographs 
became possible with artificial light. The 
flash bulb and the strobe, or continuous 
discharge lamp, have extended the hours, 
as well as the possibilities of photography, 
beyond anything the pioneer photographers 
dreamed 

Ir TAKES no photographer long to dis- 
cover that natural light has certain quali- 
ties, produces certain effects, lacking in 
other light sources. Only the studio 
photographer who has discovered the riches 
of the skylight fully can appreciate these 
qualities. There is something about the 
natural light filtering through a skylight 
which artificial illumination fails to catch. 

One or the nicest features of natural 
light is that it is free. Any photographer 
can have it. It does have one major short- 
coming. It appears of its own free will, 
and not at the beck of the photographer. 
Artificial light is available at the push of 
a button, conveniently, economically, defi- 
nitely. 

Tue mopern photographer is more for- 
tunate than his predecessors in that he has 
this choice of lighting. Natural light at 
the whim of the elements. Artificial light 
at the push of a button. Both types of 
light have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. And there’s no great reason for 
argument, except the pleasure of arguing. 
The wise photographer uses that type of 
light which best serves his purpose. VHS 
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Only the REALIST 


offers you the world’s most complete 
stereo-photographic system 


The best stereo photography pre-eminently demands a closely integrated method of 


taking the pictures, mounting the slides, and viewing or projecting for best observation. 


Only the Stereo-Realist can give you this completely matched engineered equipment. 


THE CAMERA 


"ae REALIST is more than a stereo 
camera — it’s a 100% American de- 
signed, American made, precision op- 
tical instrument . . . simple to use and 
ruggedly constructed. It's the keystone 
of the world’s only complete system of 
stereo-photography. Upon unique 
REALIST design features has been based 
the closely integrated methods for 
mounting its pictures, viewing and pro- 
jecting them . . . exploiting their bril- 
liance of color, and sharpness of depth 
and detail to a maximum of perfection. 

REALIST lenses are Cooke-type, anastigmat, 
color-corrected, coated, and have a 35mm 
focal length for extreme depth of focus. Each 
pair of ReEAuist lenses are microscopically 
matched for flange focus and equivalent 
focal length. Focusing is internal — on the 
film plane, allowing lenses to be perfectly 
aligned and locked in place on the solid 
lens board 

Shutters are behind the lens, gear-retarded, 
ring set, and electronically timed, synchro- 
nized and tested for extreme accuracy. Syn- 
chronized flash arrangement is built-in 

The viewfinder is direct vision type . . . 
image is erect and unreversed . . . sharp, 
clean and brilliant. Because objective lens is 
located midway between camera lenses, 20 
correction for parallax is mecessary. 

The REALIst’s exceptionally wide-base, 
split-image, military type, range finder gives 
you finer, more accurate focusing — com- 
pletely internal and controlled from a con- 


venient graduated knob. Range: 3 ft. toinfinity. 

For maximum economy, the REALIST uses 
conventional 35mm color film . . . available 
everywhere. It gives you 16 slides per 20 
exp. roll — 29 slides per 36 exp. roll. 


MOUNTING 


REALIST slide mounting is available through 
factory service — or may be done at home. 

In either case, the sys- 

tem takes into account 

the need for extreme 

accuracy of transpar- 

ency spacing for best 

stereo viewing—using 
either the REALIST Viewer or REALIST projec- 
tor. With the new permanent type plastic and 
glass mounts, you get a fast, simple, easy- 
to-do-yourself method. By using the three 
new, different mask arrangements, you get 
the best possible spacing of transparencies 
— for close-ups (objects 24% to 4 ft.) 
medium distance (objects 3 to 15 ft.) and 
normal distance (objects 5 ft. to and in- 
cluding infinity). This new masking system 
is based on known stereo-photo principles 
and is technically correct for the most advan- 
tageous and comfortable viewing in viewer or 
projector with minimum adjustment of either. 


VIEWING 


Like the camera and slide-mounting method, 
the REAuist Viewer is carefully engineered 
according to known stereo principles — to 
provide for maximum exploitation of stereo 
depth, detail and color. It aiso is an exclu- 
sive American development and an import- 
ant part of the REALIst complete system of 
stereo. It is a precision optical instrument, 


using carefully designed achromatic lenses 
It is so simple a child can operate it and 
husky enough to withstand all normal han- 
dling abuse. Through the Reauist Viewer 
the stereo fan gets his most intimate enjoy- 
ment of stereo-photography. 


PROJECTION 


The REA.IsT projector is one of American 
photo-optical engineering’s greatest achieve- 
ments. One of the most difficult problems 
in the application of stereo principles is 
projection. The REALIST projector takes ul- 
timate advantage of these principles and 
closely integrates itself within the REALIST 
complete stereo system 
* * * 


If you are contemplating stereo-pho- 
tography, we urge you to compare the 
REALIST camera and its completely 
integrated system with any other — 
American or European. You'll find 
there's no finer quality, no broader 
range, no greater economy of operation 
offered anywhere! Reavist Cameras, 
Viewers, Projectors and accessories are 
an exclusive product of Davin WHITE 
Co., 387 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin, See your nearest dealer for 
complete information or write us direct. 
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THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 











MADE TO ORDER FOR 
COLOR SLIDE SHOOTERS 


QUESTION 
dave More 
FUN 


Get Better 
RESULTS 


$3.50 each 


THESE BOOKS are based on 
Fred Bend’s 15 years of color 
shooting, plus the IDEAS AND 
EXPERIENCE of hundreds of the 
most successful color slide shooters 
and in addition the ANSWERS to 
the many questions which color 
slide shooters of all degrees of 
experience have asked. 

These are YOUR BOOKS whether 
you shoot color “just for fun” or 
for exhibition in the shows 


Two Kinds of KNOW-HOW 
Complete technical know-how is 
here PLUS that important other 
kind — the kind that you must 
have to make interesting pic- 
tures. Fully illustrated, 8 color 
plates in each volume. For more 
FUN, for BETTER RESULTS, 
Read 

MAKING BETTER COLOR SLIDES 
PART |—$3.50 PART |i—$3.50 
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Progress 
in Photography 
1940-1950 


A new book of international 
scope edited by a distinguished 
board of photographic authori- 
ties. Editor-in-Chief, Dr. D. A. 
Spencer. Regional editors, W. F. 
Berg (England); L. E. Varden 
(United States) ; J. Eggert (Switz- 
erland); T. A. Vassy (France). 


Progress in Photography is a 
comprehensive reference work 
containing 81 separate reports on 
every phase of photographic prog- 
ress. For over three years 68 
contributors worked with the edi- 
tors in preparing this unique pub- 
lication. In its nearly 500 pages, 
illustrated with 110 reproductions 
and 75 diagrams, the whole of 
photography is treated in a suc- 
cinct, authoritative manner. 


A book of lasting value which 
every serious photographer should 
own. $10.00. Postpaid. 


Order your copy today from 
PSA JOURNAL 


Kutztown Pennsylvania 








Vow Aids for Better Picture Making 


Jacos Descuin, APSA 


As we go to press, to use a worn but 
useful phrase, Ansco announces its long- 
rumored, much-awaited 8mm Ansco Color 
movie film. The first new 8mm movie 
color film, since Kodachrome in this size 
was introduced in 1936, is now in the stores 
after five years of intensive Ansco experi- 
mentation and testing. The film is being 
distributed to dealers on an allocation basis 
to assure wide distribution and will be 
available in limited quantities for a while. 
It is packed in 25-foot “double-eight” 
magazines and rolls for 50 feet of 8mm 
shooting. In magazine loads the film is 
$4.50, in rolls $3.75. In order to maintain 
a supply reasonably equal to the expected 
demand the film will be manufactured at 
first only in the daylight type, later in the 
tungsten type as well 

At the same time the company has 
placed on the market 16mm Ansco Color, 
daylight type, in a 50-foot magazine load 
costing $6.75. Ansco Color 16mm in rolls, 
both daylight and tungsten types, has been 
available since November 1944 

Although retaining the essential charac- 
teristic of comparatively soft gradation of 
16mm Ansco Color, the new 8mm size is 
reported to be a redesigned version in 
which the outstanding feature is a much 
finer grain than that of the larger film. In 
addition, the film is said to possess particu- 
larly good highlight quality. Processing of 
8mm magazines, which are treated differ- 
ently than rolls, will be done in Chicago at 
first, later at Union, N. J. laboratories, now 
being made ready 


Darkroom News 

A new wrinkle in darkroom air purifica- 
tion is the “Air Improver” offered by W. B. 
Connor Engineering Corp., Shelter Rock 
Lane, Danbury, Conn. Designed for gen- 
erating a continuous supply of fresh air 
after extracting gases and odors from the 
atmosphere in darkrooms, the device costs 
$59.50. It is essentially a combination of 
activated carbon-filled canisters and a small 
motor-driven blower to insure movement 
of the air through the canisters at the rate 
of 60 cubic feet of air per minute. The 
overall length of the unit is 18 inches; it 
may be fastened anywhere. Current con- 
sumption is about that of a small lamp 

A 4xS camera back for the DeJur Pro- 
fessional Enlarger is announced by DeJur- 
Amsco Corporation, 45-01 Northern Boule- 
vard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. The 
device, which is desigoed for making 
copies, duplicating negatives and photo- 
graphing small objects, is quickly attsched 
to the enlarger bellows. The upper part of 
the camera back rotates for convenience in 
aligning and composing the subject. Also 
available is lighting equipment which at- 
taches to the camera. 

For neatness sake, Tenplus Company, 
43A Garden Drive, Roselle, N. J., has 
placed on the market Tenplus Gloves made 
of soft, smooth, washable white rayon tri- 
cot. They are meant to provide protection 
against perspiration stains, fuzz and finger- 
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marks when binding slides, filing negatives, 
in movie editing, stereo mounting and 
similar chores. The gloves are $1.98 a pair 
and come in three sizes, small (7-8), me- 
dium (8'4~9) and large (91-10%). 

A new dry mounting press at $79.50 is 
announced by Sterling-Howard, 561 East 
Tremont Avenue, New York. The Sterling- 
Howard Press, which handles up to 
12x14-inch prints in one operation, has a 
one-piece solid aluminum base; oversize 
heating unit; adjustable pressure for any 
material thickness; single-lever action. An 
adjustable thermostat is available. 

A special Aristo grid lamp for use in 4x5 
and 5x7 Aristo Cold Gridlite units when 
enlarging negatives from 35mm to 2%4x3%4 
is offered by Aristo Grid Lamp Products, 
Inc., 106-23 Metropolitan Avenue, Forest 
Hills, L. I, N. ¥. The new lamp is a 
concentrated source designed to cover the 
smaller negative areas, therefore produces 
greater easel visibility and faster printing 
speed. 

And here’s an item that should interest 
self-teachers as well as group instructors. 
The second in the series of 35mm filmstrips 
on photographic darkroom procedures has 
just been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company's Text-Film Department, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
Intended for individual and group instruc- 
tion, the second series consists of seven 
strips, each 50 to 64 frames, on advanced 
projection control; quality control in nega- 
tives (two strips); print contrast control; 
composition in printing; spotting of prints, 
and print presentation. The complete set 
is $31.50, individual strips $5. The first 
set of six filmstrips deals with basic de- 
veloping and printing techniques. 

An improved new enlarger for sub- 
miniature negatives with variable mask to 
take 8mm, 9.5mm and 16mm film, has been 
introduced by Minox, Inc., 140 East 30th 
Street, New York. The enlarger is the 
Minox Model III and will be available 
soon at an approximate price of $195. The 
enlarger, which is taade by the manufac- 
turers of the 9.5mm Minox camera, is a 
multiple-purpose unit which may be used 
for copying, with an attachment, for read- 
ing microfilm records made with sub- 
miniature film and for projecting pictures 
on a screen to a maximum diameter of two 
feet. The enlarger is equipped with a 
15mm Hensold anastigmat lens at the fixed 
opening of £/3.5, a 110-240-volt trans- 
former, a 6-volt 20-watt special projection 
lamp, dim and bright switch, rheostat con- 
trol, and a projection board of dark rubber. 

Diaversal Paper, the unique material 
which prints direct enlargements from color 
transparencies, movies or still, is now 
available in sizes up to 11x14 inches, ac- 
cording to Revere Camera Company, 
Chicago, distributors. First announced in 
two small sizes, 244x3¥ and 4x5 inches, 
the size range now includes 5x7-inch paper 
in 25-sheet packages at $3, 100 sheets for 
$9, 8x10 size, 25 for $6.75, 100 for $19.75; 
11x14 size, 10 for $4.75, 50 for $18.50. Size 
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244x3% inches comes in 25-sheet packages 
for 90 cents, fifty for $1.50; size 4x5, 25 for 
$1.50, 50 for $2.50, 100 for $4.75. A set 
of chemicals is $2.50. Chemicals in gallon 
sizes will be available soon. 

The compact Kodacraft daylight-type 
Roll-Film Tank ($2.95), heretofore avail- 
able only in the Kodacraft Darkroom 
Outfits made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, may now be purchased sepa- 
rately. The tank takes 620-120, 616-116 
and 127 rollfilm and is provided with three 
acetate aprons for the different film widths. 

A special double flange for processing 
two rolls of 35mm film at the same time 
has been made available for the FR Special 
Model 2 Developing Tank. The double 
flange, which costs $1.50, comes equipped 
with a metal loading hook for inside load- 
ing if desired. 


Stereo 


The Atlantic City show was made stereo- 
conscious by displays of two stereo cameras 
and whispers of more to come. The 35mm 
Busch Verascope, the redesigned version of 
the famous stereo camera made by the 
50-year-old Jules Richard Company of 
Paris, was formally presented by Busch 
Camera Corporation, 500 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago 7, after a post-war career 
of uncertain sponsorship and varying 
prices. In the new version the Verascope 
is two cameras in one, interchangeably a 
still single-exposure 35mm miniature, and a 
stereo camera. A simple adjustment makes 
the camera instantly useful for either pur- 
The new price of the Busch Vera- 
scope is $287. A Verascope viewer for the 
stereo slides is $24.75. The frame size 
is about 30 percent longer than that of 
the Verascope’s American competitor, the 
Stereo-Realist. 

David White Company, of Milwaukee, 
showed a new model of its popular Stereo- 
Realist, the ST42, equipped with the faster 
36mm Kodak Ektar {/2.8 lenses at $227.50. 
The ST41 model will continue to be avail- 
able at $162.50. The company also an- 
nounced that an improved model of the 
Stereo-Realist projector would soon be on 
the market at about $300 

Filter pairs for the Stereo-Realist to 
provide for corrections and conversions 
when using Kodachrome, Ansco Color and 
black-and-white film are announced by 
Enteco Industries, Inc., 610 Kosciusko 
Street, Brooklyn 21. 


pose. 


Movies 


Amateur movie news at the convention 
centered about a new line of movie cameras 
and projectors by Keystone Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, and the new Kodak 
Brownie 8mm movie camera. The latter's 

7.50 price is a new low for movie 
cameras; the Brownie is designed to be 
operated as simply as the traditional still 
box camera. It has a 13mm {f/2.7 coated 
fixed-focus lens, one-shutter speed of 16 
frames per second, locking button to per- 
mit self-photography and eye-level view- 
finder with close-up indicators. 

The Keystone Regal 8mm and 16mm 
projectors at $149.50 offer the unique de- 
sign of a regular movie projector combined 
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with an editor and splicer to permit edit- 
ing movies as they are projected on a con- 
ventional screen. The splicer can be housed 
in the base of the projector. All feature 
unusual light-weight, compactness, con- 
venience and attractive design. The 
cameras include the new Riviera 8mm in 
single-lens and turret styles, and the May- 
fair 16mm. Another new Keystone camera 
is the Criterion deluxe 16mm roll turret 
camera taking 100-foot rolls. The cameras 
all are bound in rich brown leather with 
chrome trim. 

A new type of lettering set for movie 
titling is introduced by the Joseph Struhl 
Company, 867 Broadway, New York 3. 
Their $9.95 Magic Master Letter Set, 
which consists of 480 plastic letters, nu- 
merals and figurettes that stick to the 
17%4x23%4-inch titling easel without an 
adhesive and come off as readily, requires 
no close-up lens attachments. The titles 
may be photographed from a distance of 
up to 5 feet with any movie camera. The 
easel, one side of which is jet black for 
black-and-white film, the other brilliant 
red for color, stands up straight on special 
wood bases. 


Camera Accessories 


Several new accessories utilizing the 
unique features of the Land camera have 
been made public by the Polaroid Com- 
pany, of Cambridge. The items, which 
should now be on the market or soon will 
be, include the third Land print material, 


Polaroid Slide Projector Film Type 420, an 
acetate base film for making 314x4 lantern 
slides; Kalart flash units (the No. 200, 
which takes miniature flash lamps and uses 
1%-volt batteries, and the No. 201, which 
fires lamps by a condenser charge) designed 
for use with the Land camera; the Pola- 
roid-Picker X-ray film in a special cassette 
that works like a filmpack ; and an identifi- 
cation camera. Another item is the Land 
Copymaker, which utilizes the Land camera 
to make copies of originals from 314x4 to 
11x14 inches. The $50 unit folds com- 
pactly. 

Graflex has three bits of news. The 
long-awaited 4x5 Grafmatic Film Holder, 
which accommodates six sheet films in 
septums, is now available at $24.95. The 
device will fit all cameras equipped with 
Graphic or Graflok backs. The holder is 
about the size of a filmpack adapter. In 
addition to the automatic features of the 
2%x3% Grafmatic, the 4x5 model has a 
magnetically-operated automatic negative 
identifier which exposes identifying numbers 
on each sheet of film; recesses for installing 
permanent negative marking devices at two 
corners; and a caption pad built into the 
back of the unit. 

An economy camera back, the 4x5 Graflok 
Dividing Back, which permits the photog- 
rapher to make two exposures on 4x5 film 
in regular Graphic film holders or filmpack 
adapters, is also on the market. Each half 
is exposed on the center of the optical axis. 
The new back is particularly useful in color 
photography and portraiture 





do you know that the 


TRICOLOR CARBRO [itz 


e is the oldest photographic color 
printing process in use today. 


provides the unsurpassed color rendition obtainable 
only with gelatin pigment printing. 

« retains the most minute and delicate 
detail in the highlights. 

¢ eliminates fogging in the highlights. 


« creates a relief-like richness not 
attainable by any other process. 


produces prints of lifetime permanence. 


e is the choice of America’s leading national 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 


can be successfully employed by any 
skilled professional photographer. 


WRITE FOR our new 
booklet which explains 
in fascinating detail how 
you can prepare superb 
TRICOLOR CARBRO 
prints, using McGraw 
pigment papers. 


Address inquiries to Dept. P 


McGRAW COLORGRAPH CO. 


175 West Verdugo Avenue, Burbank, California 


colorgraph products for 


TRICOLOR CARBRO + SILK SCREEN + ROTOGRAVURE 











A Speed “45” shutter and back assembly 
for special purpose custom units may be 
had from Graflex through dealers at $100 
with Graflok focusing panel and hood. The 
assembly is the basis for the Howitzer 
press camera, which consists of a telephoto 
lens and special long cone attached to the 
shutter-and-back assembly. Construction 
details of this camera, which is not made 
by Graflex, may be obtained from George 
Yates, Des Moines Register-Tribune, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Dividing slides to fit Graphic type sheet 
film and No. 120 rollfilm holders to permit 
the taking of two or four pictures on a 
single film, are offered by Robert M. Daly, 
2025 Broadway, New York City. The 
four-in-one and two-in-one slides are $3.25 
to $3.95 each, less for two. The slides are 
useful as a film economy measure, particu- 
larly when shooting color film in the larger 
sheet sizes, and in making exposure and 
filter-correction tests of new color emul- 
sions 

The Polyfocus variable viewfinder, de- 
signed for 35mm miniature-type cameras 
with interchangeable lenses, is a recent 
German import of Alfa Photo Corporation, 
303 West Forty-second Street, New York 
Incorporating a zoom lens effect, the 
$59.95 Polyfocus shows the segment of 
the picture area covered by the focal length 
of the particular lens in use. The longer 
the focal length the smaller the segment, 
the segment becoming larger as shorter 
lenses are used. The picture area remains 
constant. There are twelve adjustments, 
ranging from 28mm to 200mm, but inter- 
mediate values may also be used. The 
image is brilliant, upright, right-side-right 
in a dark frame. Parallax can be adjusted 
from 3 feet to infinity 

The same company announced the Ger- 
man all-metal rangefinder Watameter II, 
which combines focusing and distance read- 
ing, in one operation and costs $9.50. After 
the two images of this superimposed-image 
type rangefinder have been combined by 
turning a knurled wheel, the focused dis- 
tance is read off on a microscale in a 
brightly illuminated frame to the left of 
the image. The Watameter II measures 
distances as close as 20 inches, as far as 
SO feet and infinity. The device will fit 
standard camera accessory clips 

The Tiffen Centering 


Lens, which 


assures satisfactory parallelism between the 
camera lens and subject when making copies 
of movie titles, is announced by Tiffen 
Manufacturing Co., 71 Beekman Street, 
New York. A beam of light from the sub- 
ject to the centering lens through a pierced 
board indicates when the camera is per- 
fectly aligned. 

The Powell Repeater Flash electronic de- 
vice, for use with an AC or battery power 
pack, is now on the market at $85. The 
AC power pack is $12; the battery pack, 
$24.25. A carrying case to hold the unit 
and two packs is $19.50. A flash can be 
made every fifteen seconds with the AC 
pack, every twenty-five seconds with the 
battery pack. The latter uses four D dry 
cells, good for forty-five flashes before re- 
placement. With the AC pack, the unit 
weighs three pounds, fourteen ounces; with 
the battery pack and four batteries, four 
pounds, 14 ounces. 

The Foldomatic, a four-light portable- 
type lighting unit that weighs 242 pounds, 
has been made available at $14.95 by May- 
fair Manufacturing Co., 55 Eckford Street, 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. The two arms of the 
unit fold to an overall length of 12 inches, 
have a spread of 264 inches and can be 
moved horizontally in a 180-degree swing. 
The lamps can be rotated 360 degrees. A 
control box contains a four-position rotary 
dimmer switch. The company also has a 
pocket model, a $10.95 two-light unit 
similar to the larger Foldomatic. 

The Kalart Company, Plainfield, Conn., 
has an improved B-C Multiflash Unit with 
a built-in test light that permits the pho- 
tographer to test the circuit and flash lamp 
before making the exposure. The basic 
unit is $15.95 for cameras with built-in 
synchronization; $16.95 with the Kalart 
Passive Synchronizer, $27.50 with the 
Kalart Automatic Synchronizer for non- 
synchronized cameras. A series-wired ex- 
tension unit, with 20 feet of connecting 
wire, is $10.95 

The Model 3F Jen Flash “Captor” bat- 
tery-capacitor-type synchronizer for the 
Leica IIIF (synchronized model) is an- 
nounced by Jen Products, Inc., 419 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. The new 
synchronizer is mounted into the accessory 
shoe or finder of the camera, costs $35.50 
and is supplied with two cables, a short 
one for use on the camera, a longer cable 


for off-the-camera firing. The unit is 
furnished with the Jen-Pak case for com- 
pact portability. 

Heitz & Lightburn, 150 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York, have imported 
two Swiss meters. One is the Rebikoff 
pocket-size color temperature meter, the 
other the Lux 2 photoelectric exposure 
meter. The first, which with leather case 
costs $54 plus tax, is used to determine the 
color composition of the light, its tempera- 
ture in degrees Kelvin. The Lux measures 
both incident and reflected light, gives 
readings in ASA and DIN under normal 
and low illumination and costs $27 plus 
tax. 

Screw-in type combination lens hood and 
filter holders for the 75mm [/1.5 Zeiss 
Biotar and the 35mm [f/2.5 Angenieux 
Retrofocus Wide-Angle lenses are offered 
by Enteco Industries, Inc., 610 Kosciusko 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. For the wide- 
angle, a specially designed hood has been 
produced. The combination unit for either 
lens is $8 plus tax. 

The Meyer-Opticraft field rangefinder, a 
precision instrument for measuring distances 
from eight to 100 feet, is announced by 
Hugo Meyer & Co., Inc., 39 West Sixtieth 
Street, New York. The $32.50 instrument, 
which has an overall accuracy of 2%, is 
the superimposed image type. 

The new Panrite No. BG, a gear drive 
panhead for movie cameras, has been 
placed on the market at $7.95 plus tax by 
Testrite Instrument Co., Inc., 57 East 
Eleventh Street, New York. The Panrite 
accommodates any 8mm or 16mm camera 
and may be used on any standard tripod. 
The Model C Panrite, without the gear 
feature, is $2.95 plus tax. 


Color 

An inexpensive projector for 2x2 slides 
has been introduced by Kodak—the Merit 
at $24.50. The new projector has a new- 
type slide feeding mechanism by which 
slides are pushed down into the projector 
for screening rather than from the side. 
Features include cool operation and com- 
pactness. Styled in dark maroon, the 
Merit is about 6 inches high, 4 inches wide 
and 12 inches long, weighing only a little 
more than three pounds. It has a three- 
element S-inch {/3.5 coated Kodak Projec- 
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tion Ektanon Lens, and uses a 150-watt 
projection lamp in conjunction with a con- 
densing lens and reflecting mirror. The 
Merit operates on AC or DC and is sup- 
plied with an 11-foot cord with switch. A 
two-section carrying case, the bottom of 
which has space for a spare lamp and the 
power cord, is available as an accessory. 

The Port-a-View table slide viewer re- 
cently introduced by FR Corporation con- 
tains a complete projection system, a 6x6- 
inch TV type daylight screen, and an auto- 
matic slide changer. The $49.95 viewer 
automatically feeds thirty-six slides, stores 
seventy-two, plugs into AC or DC outlet, 
and weighs four pounds. The optical sys- 
tem includes double condensers, 50mm {/3.3 
anastigmat coated projection lens, front- 
surfaced reflecting mirror, and 50-watt 
projection lamp. 

The Mico-Vue, a device that permits two 
or more persons to view 35mm or Bantam 
color slides is announced by Burke and 
James, Inc., 321 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4. This $7.95 viewer has a gravity- 
feed storage magazine that holds up to 
thirty slides. Illumination is the reflex 
type, using the nearest light source, such as 
a table lamp 

A new line of Red-E-File slide file cases 
is announced by Racab, Inc., 65 South 
Eleventh Street, Brooklyn 11, N. ¥Y. A 
three-drawer case for a total of 300 2x2 
glass slides or 900 readymounts is $10.75. 
A hinged cover case for 200 glass slides or 
600 readymounts, with carrying handle, is 
also available. Another unit for 100 2x2 
glass slides or 300 readymounts is $3.25, 
with an economy model at $2. 

The Rol-fold Slide Binder for all sizes of 
color transparencies has been placed on the 
market by Mack’s Industries, Inc., Water- 
loo, Iowa. The binder is $19.95, a 72-yard 
roll of one-half-inch tape, $4.25. 

A plastic slide index holder with remove- 
able card for titles is offered at $1 for 
twelve holders by Plastro, Inc., Dept. F, 
Box 111, Gardner, Mass. 


Lenses 


A new 150mm [f/4.5 Steinheil Unofokal 
lens designed for 4x5 press cameras is of- 
fered at $67.50 through Sterling-Howard 
Corp. The lens has a new time set, latest 
type press shutter, built-in synchronization 
and stops to £/45. 

The Alpa-Tele-Kilar 30cm [/5.6 coated 
telephoto has been added by Heitz & Light- 
burn to their line of interchangeable lenses 
for the Alpa Reflex and Alpa Prism-Reflex 
miniature cameras. The price, which in- 
cludes red, yellow and neutral filters, lens 
shade and leather case, is $242.95 plus tax. 

Alfa Photo Corporation, 303 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, introduces the 
Cook-Perkins Leica-Contax Coupler for 
adapting to the Leica all Contax lenses of 
standard focal length. The price is $39.75. 
A Universal Coupler, which takes Contax 
lenses of all focal lengths including the 
2-inch, is $79.50. 


Miscellaneous 


A new Snapshot-and-Flash Kodaguide 
and a redesigned Movie Kodaguide have 
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just become available. The first contains 
dials for outdoor pictures by daylight and 
indoor pictures by flash, as well as data on 
flash fill-in outdoors. The movie guide, 
which includes directions for using the 
popular bar-type lights, provides compact 
information on exposure for black-and- 
white and color, indoors and outdoors. 

The Tiffen Pocket Rule, a six-inch stain- 
less steel ruler with pocket clip, is now 
available at fifty cents. The rule measures 
32nds of an inch and one-half millimeters, 
which are etched in deep black on a rust- 
proof frame. 

The Kam-ra Bag with the unique flash 
lamp holder inside the cover is offered in 
two styles by Service Manufacturing Co., 
120 East Sixteenth Street, New York. The 
case measures 12% inches long, 4 inches 
wide, and 8% inches high. In plastic, the 
price is $14.95, in cowhide with cordovan 
shade, $24.95. The case is large enough to 
hold three small cameras, a flashgun, ex- 
posure meter, a half dozen film rolls and 
ten flash lamps. 

A $12.50 table viewer for 2x2 and 
2%4x2% slides has been introduced by 
Three Dimension Company, 4555 West 
Addison Street, Chicago 41. The TDC 
Duo Vivid Viewer, which comes with cord 
and switch and operates on AC or DC, is 
made of molded Bakelite, has a curved 
hood to protect from room light the 9- 
square-inch viewing area. Slides are in- 
serted from the side in a metal carrier 

Twin Enteco lens hoods for the Stereo 
Realist camera are offered at $3.20 a pair 
by Enteco Industries, Inc., 610 Kosciusko 
Street, Brooklyn 21. The duralumin- 
finished hoods slip onto the filter mounts 
or lens mounts 

Kling Photo Supply Corp., 235 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, sole United States dis- 
tributors of Linhof products, has set up 
American facilities to supply and plot 
rangefinder cams for the Super Technika 
Linhof cameras. Previously, the lenses had 
to be sent to Germany for this purpose. 

The Kodak Master Photoguide, incorpo- 
rating the best features of all the Koda- 
guides except for those on movies and 
density, has just been published at $1.75 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. Spiral- 
bound in a pocket-size binder, the Photo- 
guide contains much additional information 
and covers both general and special picture- 
taking techniques. The Guide includes ad- 
vice on correct exposure, subject types, 
daylight illumination, a daylight exposure 
computer, color photography at night, a 
floodlight computer, flash exposure guide 
numbers and computer, copying data and 
an effective-aperture computer. Other data 
cover the use of filters and optical informa- 
tion, such as depth-of-field calculation, 
exposure for extreme close-ups, and pho- 
tography of subjects in motion. 

A forty-four-page well-illustrated book- 
let, “Close-up and Photomicrography With 
the Leica Camera” (35 cents), has just 
been published by E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hud- 
son Street, New York, American distribu- 
tors of the Leica cameras. Illustrated with 
pictures of equipment and detailed methods, 
the booklet covers the fields of micropho- 
tography, the reproduction of objects in 
very minute scale; macrophotography, re- 
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production of small objects in natural or 
larger than natural size; and photomi- 
crography, minute objects photographed 
through a microscope in conjunction with 
a camera. The booklet is a practical 
manual for the technical and scientific 
photographer, amateur and professional. 

“Tips on Movie Camera Lenses and 
Filters,” a thirty-two-page booklet issued 
by Bell & Howell Company, of Chicago, is 
now available from dealers. The booklet 
gives basic information, in non-technical 
language, on the choice and use of lenses 
and filters for various purposes 

An instruction booklet for the Busch 
Verascope still-stereo 35mm camera is now 
available. The 23-page booklet, which con- 
tains about twenty photographic and line 
illustrations, is a clearly written, fully de- 
tailed, easily understood manual on the 
operation of the Verascope. Good print- 
ing, with lines well spaced, makes reading 
convenient and pleasant. 


Pot pourri 


A $59.50 35mm miniature camera with 
built-in rangefinder, a new 24x32mm nega- 
tive format, automatic operation, focal- 
plane shutter speeds to 1/500th and pro- 
vision for interchanging lenses, is offered 
by Sterling-Howard Corporation, 561 East 
Tremont Avenue, New York. The new 
negative size permits 42 exposures on 
standard 36-exposure cartridges, 24 on 
standard 20-exposure cartridges. The co- 
incident-image type rangefinder and view- 
finder are in one window. The camera is 
equipped with an {/3.5 coated Belar lens. 
The camera back is removable. A leather 
ever-ready case is $6.50. 

Ansco has placed on the market a new 
three-rolls-in-one package of Plenachrome 
rolifilm hermetically sealed in an aluminum 
foil wrapper. The new packs come in 
three popular sizes, 120, 620 and 127, cost 
five cents per roll cheaper than singly- 
purchased rolls, and carry no expiration 
date. Because the new packing will keep 
the film fresh for years, the company feels, 
an expiration date is not needed. 

The new $12.95 Like Life Stereo Viewer, 
with the novel feature that the built-in 
light source switches on automatically when 
the slide is inserted, is now on the market. 
The light goes off when the slide is re- 
moved. Introduced by Burke & James, 
Inc., 321 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, this 
stereo viewer is well designed and con- 
structed, convenient to focus and handle. 
A safety switch at the bottom of the viewer 
turns the light off when the device is put 
down on a table with the slide in place. 
The viewer uses a G. E. No. 14 lamp and 
standard D flashlight batteries. 
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LETTERS 10 EDITOR 


Richmond, Virginia 





To tue Eprror 

I regret that some confusion has arisen 
from an article on page 143 of the March 
1951 issue of PSA Journat, in which there 
was the statement “Richmond Tossed Out 
of the Art Museum This Year.” 

I have received several enquiries as 
President of the Camera Club of Richmond 
regarding the article, since it apparently 
refers to the Virginia Salon which is held 
annually in Richmond. The Virginia Salon 
is sponsored by the Camera Club of 
Richmond 

Please permit me to correct any wrong 
impression which may have arisen. For 
the past four years, the Virginia Salon has 
been held at the Valentine Museum, in 
Richmond, sponsored jointly by our club 
and the Valentine Museum It is our 
present intention to continue this relation 
for at least one more year 

The “tossing out,” involved 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; it was 
prior to the regime of the present Director 
of the Virginia Museum; and there was 
perhaps much to be said on both sides. One 
stipulation, which obviously caused friction, 
was the right of the Museum to circulate 
the Salon throughout the state after the 
ompletion of the hanging at the Museum 
The contributors complained of the great 
delay in return of their prints, as well as 
the battered and soiled condition of the 
prints when they were returned. 

It should be pointed out that the present 
Director of the Museum, Mr. Leslie Cheek, 
is a friend of photography During his 
sdministration at the Virginia Museum, 
there have been many exhibits of pho- 
tography in various forms at the Museum 
Mr. Cheek is also the “idea man” behind 
Richmond's Picture being held 
this year for the second time; this Carnival 
consists of an outdoor exhibition of both 
photography and art in conjunction with 
the 1951 Park and Recreation Week 

Tuomas F. Foster 


as it were, 


Carnival 


Chicago, Ill 
To Tae Eprror 

Congratulations on your new stereo 
column in the PSA Journat. I was indeed 
happy to see it. May it grow and flourish 

My personal preference among the topics 
you suggested “How To Mount 
Transparencies for Projection,” “Stereo 
Projection and the Problems of Program- 
ing,” “Screens for Transmitted and Re- 
flected Projection.” 

Although I am sure these topics will not 
be the most popular with your new readers, 
they would probably be very helpful to me 
in my present camera club function which 
is Temporary Chairman of the Stereo 
Group at Jackson Park Camera Club on 
Chicago's south side 

J.P.C.C. has an active stereo group as 
a part of the club and many three-dimen- 
sion fans have indicated interest in club 
membership just for this activity. 

Another Stereo Society is meeting at the 
Chicago Art Institute on irregular dates 


were 
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each month with Benjamin Burack of 
Roosevelt College as Temporary Chairman. 
Chicago Color Club also plans to include 
stereo in their activities. 

Eart E. Krause 


BOOK REVIEWS 


From Eve tro Camera, by Ray Bethers, 
published by Pitman Publishing Corp., 
New York, N. Y., 138 pages, 6x9, 
illustrated, cloth, $3.75, April 1951. 
Available from PSA Jourwal, post- 
paid 

A few years ago The Camera Club of 

New York conducted a series of forums in 

which photographers, photographic editors, 

photographic enthusiasts, artists, and art 
critics essayed to debate the relative merits 
of “modern” and “pictorial” photography. 

There was no bloodshed, and history has 

failed to record any definite conclusions 

beyond the fact that some people like 
salon-type photographs and others do not. 

Perhaps one of the more productive re- 
sults of these argumentative occasions was 
the discovery by Ray Bethers, a partici- 
pant, that his analytical approach to paint- 
ings could be applied equally well to photo- 
graphs. Bethers is one of those fortunate 

people who can ascertain, and state, why a 

picture is a picture. Now he has come up 

with a book which eschews all mention of 
photographic equipment and_ techniques, 
but which explains how to make creative 
photographs which are beautiful instead of 
merely photographing beautiful subjects. 
Bethers makes a fine distinction between 
“picture meaning” and “word meaning ;” 
that is to say, the difference in the tech- 
nique of communication between pictures, 
whether photographed, painted, or drawn, 
and words, whether spoken or written. He 
expresses the opinion that the picture is 
made for the purpose of seeing, and that its 
creation is the result of seeing. Pictures, 
he insists, result from individual ways of 
seeing, and from seeing with the mind as 
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well as with the eyes. Additionally, he 
believes that human emotions are part and 
parcel of pictures, particularly as these 
emotions reflect personal feelings and points 
of view. He favors emotional seeing, par- 
ticularly for photographers, because, he 
avers, it tends to produce complete and 
imaginative pictures rather than frag- 
mentary photographic records. 

“Imagination,” he explains, “is not 
necessarily the creation of something en- 
tirely new, but only the seeing of ordinary 
things in new relationships.” 

Photographers have waited a long, long 
time for this helpful volume, and will read 
and study it avidly because it contributes 
esthetic understanding to a photographic 
literature heretofore so heavily imbued 
with the purely technical phases of the art. 

One of the more delightful features of 
Bethers’ books about pictures—and he has 
produced several—is that customarily he 
uses almost as many pictures as words to 
say his say. Nearly every page of this 
book has at least one picture, yet none 
more than 100 words. Some pages present 
only a picture. 

Bethers explains that nobody will wish 
to digest this meaty volume in one reading, 
especially since the art of making pictures 
is absorbed rather than learned, and ab- 
sorptive processes are slow. Furthermore, 
he says, art ideas are applied instinctively 
rather than by thought with the best guide 
one’s personal feeling 

“The text of excellence,” he comments 
“is not always how many people like a 
picture on first seeing it, but how many 
people continue to like a picture for a long 
period of time.” 


Cats anv Kittens, edited by Bryan Holme, 
published by Studio-Crowell, New 
York, N. Y., 98 pages, 714x10%4, illus- 
trated, cloth, $3.00, Sept. 1950. Avail- 
able from PSA Journat, postpaid. 


“Cats are fascinating people,” said an 
amateur photographer recently, and this 
volume of 120 photographs, drawings, 
paintings, and sculptures of cats supports 
his statement. The cat photographs are 
made by Weston, Rawlings, Munkacsi, 
Murray, Yila, Suschitszky, Chandoha, Bis- 
chof, Korth, Hibbs, Quigley, and others. 
Then there is a preface by Editor Holme 
about how famous artists, becoming cat- 
lovers,.have made cats their favorite sub- 
jects, and a lengthy treatise by Alleine E. 
Dodge on the role of cats in history, legend, 
and art. 

The photographer who is technical about 
his cats will find herein pictures of and 
data on Persian, Angora, Abyssinian, Bur- 
mese, Siamese, alley, tabby, white, black, 
gray, tortoise shell, and other varieties of 
cats. They are revealed in various posi- 
tions and occupations, shapes and sizes, 
lightings and locations. 

Of particular value to the photographer 
is the opportunity for comparison of the 
variations in approach to the same subject 
made by photographers, painters, sculptors, 
and other artists. Also, there is opportunity 
to see how, with a subject which could be- 
come boring, the different artistic interpre- 
tations make the cats as different as the 
pictures. 
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P ISA Constulliin Te Festive Big Fininai 


Prans ror the big PSA International Convention, to be 
held at the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, from 
Wednesday, October 10th through Saturday, October 
13th, are nearing completion according to an announce- 
ment from Convention Chairman Lyall F. Cross. It is 
hoped to publish the complete program with dates and 
times of each speaker in the August PSA JouRNAL. 

Inside the front cover of this issue will be found the 
Convention Registration Blank. It is urged that you 
immediately fill it out and return it as per instructions 
printed thereon. In order that adequate plans may be 
made, it is imperative that this be taken care of at once. 

No PSA Convention has ever before featured so many 
big names from the photographic world. To glance down 
the list is like reading a Who’s Who—Karsh, Fassbender, 
Underwood, Gibson, LaClaire, Eaton, Tabard, Goddard, 
Bond, Irish—to mention only a few. 


Karsh on Portraiture 


As announced last month, the feature of the Pictorial 
Division program, being arranged by Doris Martha 
Weber, APSA, will be an illustrated lecture and demon- 
stration on Friday evening by the great Canadian por- 
traitist and Fellow of the Society, Yousuf Karsh. 

The man who has probably photographed more cele- 
brated men and women than any other contemporary 
photographer will tell of his experiences and tribulations. 
He will explain the idea behind some of his more famous 
pictures and demonstrate his methods. 

A master showman and speaker, Karsh’s lecture alone 
is worth a trip to Detroit. 


Creative Photography by Tabard 


Those who attended the PSA Convention in Baltimore 
last year will remember the two lectures given by PSA 


member Maurice Tabard, of Paris, France. Mr. Tabard, 
who was first written up in PSA JourNAL for November 
1948 (see pages 584-589), has chosen as his photographic 
motto—‘Focus your brain before you focus your camera.” 
Any photographer or artist can learn a great deal from 
this master, and his entirely new presentation, “Creative 
Photography,” will give you something tangible to think 
about. He is scheduled to appear Friday afternoon. 


Industrial Symposium 


One of the highlights of the Technical Division pro- 
gram will be a symposium on Industrial Photography, 
being arranged under the supervision of George T. Eaton, 
APSA. A group of experts drawn from the photographic 
divisions of several Detroit automobile companies, such 
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as General Motors and Ford, will participate. This pro- 
gram is scheduled for Wednesday morning at 9:30 A.M. 
The Technical Division has also scheduled a large num- 
ber of papers, both of a technical and semi-technical 
nature, as well as the usual clinics. A luncheon for the 
Division will be held at the Book Cadillac on Friday. 


Field Trips 

Out-of-town visitors won't want to spend all of their 
time in the hotel and at lectures, so plenty of opportunity 
is being given to see the sights in and around Detroit. 
The first field trip is scheduled for Wednesday afternoon 
with a visit to Windsor, Canada. There a luscious barbe- 
cue will be served featuring rich Canadian beef—the kind 
you use to be able to buy in this country, remember? 

Ample opportunity enroute will be given to photograph 
the famous Detroit River (without snow, we hope, as in 
our illustration). Entertainment will be provided by the 
colorful Scottish Pipers in their brilliant plaids and 
tartans. 

Then on Thursday there will be a field trip to Henry 
Ford’s Greenfield Village at Dearborn. Historic buildings 
have been moved to this 200 acre site and reconstructed 
exactly as they were in their original surroundings. Trans- 
portation within the grounds is by stage coach and horse 
and buggy. If any film is left after this trip, we'll miss 
our guess. 

And to wind up with a bang, two trips have been 
planned for Sunday. In the morning there will be a visit 
to famous Cranbrook, north of Detroit, with its unusual 
buildings and fountains, where many exhibition prints 
have been shot. This will be followed by a visit during 
the afternoon to the new Detroit Historical Museum, a 
photographer’s paradise. Here will be found historical 
displays ranging from tiny models of street cars to whole 
rooms complete with models in costume and authentic 
furniture. 


And Exhibitions 

What is a photographic convention without pictures? 
There will be no lack of them in Detroit in October. Every 
place you look there will be a show of some kind. The 
main exhibit will be at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 
Woodward Ave., where the 1951 PSA International will 
be hung. There will be sections devoted to color slides 
and color prints, nature, pictorialism, photo journalism 
and press, motion pictures, technical, etc. 

At the Book Cadillac Hotel, the Pictorial Division will 
have a large room for display of portfolios, travelling 
exhibits, foreign shows (such as the Royal, from which 
our illustration is taken) and invitational prints. The 
winners in the Society’s monthly print contest will be on 
display for final judging. 








Meet the Folks 


One of the fascinating things about attending PSA 
Conventions is that you get to meet such interesting 
“characters” in the flesh. 


Take For Instance—Fred Bond 


One of the best known names in color photography. 

Here’s a guy you'll enjoy meeting. To begin with Fred 

began shooting color movies when Kodachrome was first 

introduced and he’s still at it with undiminished en- 

thusiasm. He’s of English-Quaker ancestry but speaks 

upon occasion in the “mule-skinner’s” vernacular. With 

pipe always in his mouth and a quizzical twinkle in his 

eye he trains his camera on any and all subjects out- 

doors. He likes those tough jobs that somebody else has 

fallen down on. So if you have problems on color pho- 

tography bring them to Fred Bond at the Detroit Con- 

vention. He will give you more than technical knowledge 

for he has been thoroughly trained in art schools, is some- 

what of an etcher and lithographer, knows the graphic 

arts intimately, and has an impressive background of 

successful sales, advertising and promotion business. He’s 

a veteran speaker and his books on color and color slides 

THE CURIOSITY SHOP John P. Delaney, ARPS are among the best ever written. Besides all this he’s a 
regular guy. Be sure to meet him in October in Detroit. 


rom the Royal Travel Show of the Pictorial Division, which 
Il be on display at Detroit during the PSA Convention 


Next There’s Olga Irish 


What a woman! Now specializing in portraiture, who 
began her photographic career in 1930 making travel 
movies on European trips. When World War II came 
along the government requested her films on the Arctic, 
Scandinavian and Russian countries for use in harbor de- 
ciphering. Next she photographed some 600 objects d'art 
for catalog purposes at the Jacques Marchais Indo-Chinese 
and Tibetan Gallery in New York. It has been said that 
she was Joe Looten’s very first pupil in 1940. Since 1945 
her chief pleasure has been talking to camera groups. 
Olga Irish brings to us a wealth of background for her 
interesting talk at the Detroit Convention. She’s a person 
you'll enjoy and one you'll want to ask lots of questions 
after her talk is over. 





Lou Gibson 


If ever a person was thoroughly smitten with “Photo- 
bugitis” it’s Lou Gibson. The titles of his published works 
sound like an encyclopaedia of photography. Everything 
from “Photographing Small Live Fish in Full Color,” 
“The Why and How of Copying,” “Flash Technique for 
Intricate Areas,” to “The Family Christmas Card,” and 
dozens of others. He’s an active PSAer and worked hard 

MAURICE TABARD Paul L. Gittings, FPSA on standardizing lighting for judging exhibition prints. 
Tabard will be one of the featured speakers at the Detroit _ —— er ag tung ae ae henaed apes 
PSA Convention and will discuss “Creative Photography.” as mountain climbing, fishing, crayon drawing, song writ- 
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ing, poetry, gardening and Boy Scout work Here’s a man 
who will show you how to live a full life even though you 
too are smitten with “Photobugitis.” Be sure to meet 
him in Detroit. 


Ray Eggersted 


Tall, handsome, dynamic, brilliant photographer, 
traveler and adventurer, whose color film “Down the 
Mighty Colorado” is radically different and sensationally 
successful. We've seen it and it held us spellbound. 
Beautiful color, fast moving action accompanied by 
chosen music of the masters and the enthusiastic voice of 
Ray Eggersted himself, this movie is a “must” at the 
Detroit Convention. Ray Eggersted makes you feel that 
you are actually making this trip with the expedition 
down the rapids of the world’s most dangerous river in 
specially built boats. The late Norm Nevills guides you 
over rapids where scores of persons before have died and 
you see territory that less than 200 white persons have set 
eyes upon. It’s the spine-tingling story of the country 
that men dared to conquer and how this great Colorado 
River is helping solve the age old problem of irrigation in 
the Southwest. Ray Eggersted is a person who sees 
beauty in a single tiny drop of water and in the massive 
mountain above it. He chooses his subject matter with 
uncanny skill and weaves a dramatic picture story that 
will thrill you. Modest and gracious too, he’s another 
headliner in Detroit with whom you will want to shake 
hands. 


Vincent H. Hunter 


Another in the ranks who made his hobby of pho- 
tography his business. For the past 25 years he has been 
head of the Union Pacific Railroad’s photographic activi- 
ties. Although he works for the railroad he has traveled 
by plane, auto, wagon, horse, and even by mule train in 
search of material for his camera. Born a New England 
Yankee of Scotch-English and French parentage, he now 
lives on a ranch near Brush Prairie, Washington, so is 
therefore a westerner by adoption and choice. He is 
fond of animals and his farm abounds with livestock of 
all sorts—excellent models for his camera. A versatile 
gentleman he likes archery, livestock husbandry, fishing, 
cooking, writing on photographic and travel subjects and, 
of course, photography. Cornerstone member of PSA 
and Chairman of the Motion Picture Division—you will 
enjoy talking with Vincent H. Hunter at the Convention. 


Johnny Appleseed 


Johnny and his stalwarts will be on hand to answer 


your questions (those on photography—not about the 
farmer's daughter.) Johnny, as you know, is an APSA 
and is quite an authority. His articles in the JouRNal 
have been most helpful to all of us. Those of you who 
have been corresponding with him will be especially eager 
to meet him in person at the Detroit Convention, October 
10-13, 1951. 
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DETROIT IN JANUARY Lionel J. Tidridge 
of the Detroit 
won't be any snow 
view is equally as 


\ view 
There 
but the 


skyline across the Detroit River 
during the PSA Convention 
good at any time of year 


Plain Joe Dokes 


He’s the guy, you know, like you and I—who owns a 
camera, takes a lot of pictures—some good and some bad. 
He comes to the Convention to have a good time, to learn 
something and to meet the folks. He’s pretty much of a 
headliner too, because he will turn out about 1,000 strong 
in Detroit next October 10-13. He'll show you his 
favorite pictures, explain the new gadget on his camera, 
tell you about the time he forgot to cock his shutter. You 
will tell him about the time your flash bulb didn’t go off 
and your best shot was spoiled and how you made a prize- 
winning print from that thin negative. On comparing 
notes you may find out that Joe Dokes belongs to your 
same lodge and he has fished your favorite stream. You 
join him in eating hamburgers in the wee small hours of 
the morning and sit beside him at the demonstrations. 
And you find by coming to the Convention in Detroit 
you've made a new friend. That's something you can’t 
afford to miss. So come on, bring the whole family to 
Detroit in October and meet Joe Dokes, headliner! 














Matterhorn Mood” 


ZERMATT Here is 


advancing 


captured the apprehensive mood of an 
rainstorm over the Matterhorn 


Nissszen in the heart of Europe’s mid-continent is the 
Land of a Thousand Valleys, Ten Thousand Peaks and 


Countless Waterfalls Switzerland. Three fifths of 
its tiny 16,000 square miles of territory comprise gorgeous 
A tremendous panorama. A gigantic 
mass of forest and rocks, rising pile on pile. A surge of 
snowcaps soaring as much as 15,000 feet into the heavens. 

For this cameraman’s money, Switzerland is the most 
photogenic country in all Europe. You will find there 
vibrant modern and You will discover 
quiet, isolated, old world, country villages, abundant with 
atmosphere that harks back long down through the cen- 
turies. An unusual combination. Old as yesterday, new 
as tomorrow! ; ; 


mountain scenery 


towns cities. 


For the photographer who enjoys portraiture and 
character studies, the country abounds in interesting, 
colourful subjects. The Swiss people, drawn from three 
different racial heritages, have blended into a single, 
French, German and 
Italian speaking citizens of this happy domain enjoy life, 
uncluttered by the political turbulences that swirl around 
them. A land of liberty and peace, where Americans can 


harmonious, prosperous democracy 


relax in a homelike though slower paced atmosphere. 
The hotels of Switzerland are most efficiently organised 
and operated. Spotlessly clean. Tourism is an important 
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P hotogenic 


A Travet Feature By 


national industry. Staffs are well trained and brimful of 
courtesy. Food is tops in quality, attractively prepared 
and there is plenty of it. You have practically no 
language difficulties. In all public places you hear fluent 
English spoken. 

If you are going to Europe, don’t miss Switzerland! 
Particularly, if you are a photo-fan. But caution! Don’t 
make the mistake attributed to so many Yankees and 
Canadians who rush hither, thither and yon around the 
country for a matter of five or six days. Then depart 
breathlessly for other countries where later they have to 
admit they went farther and fared worse. In one month 
you can only begin to scratch the surface of Switzerland’s 
photographic possibilities, but it will be an eye opening 
experience. 

Spring, summer, autumn or winter, the mountain coun- 
try offers a kaleidoscopic procession of pictorial possibili- 
ties from dawn to sunset. Passing clouds, rolling lake 
and mountain mists ceaselessly change the panorama; 
give you a different picture every time you click the 
shutter, even shooting at the same basic scene. As one 
might say, “Mood Pictorials, Unlimited.” 

Out of New York or Montreal by air, you can be in 
Switzerland in 24 hours. By luxury liner, allow six days. 
From the time of arrival I would suggest you budget from 
$15 to $20 a day for a man and wife. This will cover all 
travel, hotel and normal incidental expenses inside the 
Confederation. With such an appropriation you can 
enjoy very comfortable accommodations. If, however, 
the funds are a bit on the stringent side, you can cover 
the trip by staying at excellent, medium priced pensions. 
To the contrary, if you want to spread yourself, let that 
be a personal and privileged indulgence; there are luxury 
accommodations for those who seek them. 

Personal clothing requirements naturally will depend 
upon the season of your visit. However, they will very 
closely approximate the clothing and equipment you 
would take with you for a similar trip to American holiday 
resorts. Summer excepted. Summertime in the Swiss 
mountain country is somewhat cooler on the average 
than in the North American mountain country, particu- 
larly at night. Cool mists and passing clouds make neces- 
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Rex Frost 


sary the precaution of carrying a light raincoat during 
the day time, and even during warm spells, a light sweater 
often adds to personal comfort. Hikes around the moun- 
tain trails emphasise the need of a couple of pairs of 
comfortable, thick rubber soled shoes. 

It’s advisable to take film with you from America. 
While, in contrast to most other countries of Europe, it 
is not difficult to obtain in Switzerland supplies of most 
brands of monochrome and colour films known to pho- 
tographers in North America, Swiss prices for these are 
somewhat higher than at home. There is no dearth of 
camera equipment. It’s often more convenient to rent a 


tripod on the spot, rather than clutter up your baggage 
by carrying one with you on the ocean haul. You'll find 


completely stocked camera shops in small villages as well 
as large cities. Proprietors of these are only too happy 
to go to any amount of trouble to look after your 
requirements, 

The itinerary can, of course, be arranged by a travel 
agency before you leave North American shores. Hotel 
reservations should be made in advance, particularly dur- 
ing the busy summer and winter sport seasons. 

You will experience no annoying customs or immigra- 
tion delays entering Switzerland. The routine has been 
reduced to a courteous minimum. You need no special 
visa, just the standard passport. You will be asked to 
declare the amount of money you are taking into the 
country. There will be a customs question or two; normal 
quantities of cigarettes and tobacco for personal use, 
milady’s travel requirements in silks and nylons are per- 
mitted. A matter of a minute or two, that’s all. All very 
friendly and efficient and English spoken! 

I would suggest that the starting place of your trip be 
Zurich, Switzerland’s largest city, with a population of 
about 400,000. It’s the commercial and banking centre of 
the country, an international meeting place for business 
and financial men, as well as pleasure visitors. An excel- 
lent shopping centre, too. 

Arriving at Zurich, whether by air, rail or bus, you 
converge on the Central Railroad Station. Opposite the 
station at No. 9 Bahnhofplatz is the Swiss National Tour- 
ist Office. I’d recommend you take the elevator to the 
second floor. Ask to see Florian Niederer, the assistant 
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“Tide Eternal” 


GORNERGRAD— Mountain Glacier at 14,000 feet in mid 


August. The Rooftop of the Eternal Snows. 


general manager, or Pio Gusberti, the secretary. These 
are two grand fellows. Say you’re a PSA’er and that Rex 
Frost, of Toronto, Canada, suggested you should meet 
them. They know every nook and cranny of Switzerland. 
Even though your general travel plans may have been 
made before you left America, a chat with either of these 
fellows will open up doors for you. They'll help you fill 
in any vacant spots in your program. Tell them what 
you're particularly interested in, apart from photography. 
If you want introductions, fine, you'll get them with a 
smile, Surely, they'll send you on your way bubbling 
with anticipation. 

Right in the Zurich central station building is the 
city’s information office. If you’re staying there for a few 
days and want pointers on what to see and what to 
photograph, ask for Dr. Siegfried Bittel or Gilbert Baur. 

One and a half hours by rail from Zurich, the city of 
Lucerne should be one of your stopping places. This pic- 
turesque city is the gateway to the Lake of Lucerne, a 
small mountain-saucered waterway just 44 square miles 
in size, but arrogantly charming. From the city of 
Lucerne you have the choice of a number of excursions by 
steamer into one of Switzerland’s most scenic and historic 
sections, a water and landscape area over which nature 
incessantly drapes soft, alluring pastels. 
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— onely asa Cloud” 


At 6,000 feet one of the highest mountain lakes 
in Europe. Here mountain mists and clouds 
often drift lazily across the scene so render- 
ing a sequence of changing, diffused pastels. 


TRCBSEI 


A man you should meet in Lucerne is Martin Mengelt, 
chief of the Information Office for Central Switzerland, 
which includes the Lake Lucerne area. You'll find him 
just a walk from the railroad station at 3 
Murbacherstrasse. He's an enthusiastic photographer. 
On learning that you are the same, he likely will invite 
you into his back office and show you colour slides which 
will fairly make you drool. A chat with Martin Mengelt 
can save you a lot of time. This, remember, is a mood 
country, and as a photographer he can tell you the 
likeliest places and the best times of day to capture pic- 
tures which really sing. If possible, you should spend at 
least a week around Lake Lucerne 

Two hours from Lucerne by fast electric train is Berne, 
capital of Switzerland, and one of its loveliest mediaeval 
cities. Here you should make a point of calling on Walter 
Rubli, who heads the Information Office at Bundesgasse 
20. Here is another top flight photographer, main evi- 
dence of which is the fact that he has himself provided 
the pictures, in both colour and monochrome, for the 
illustration of folders and booklets which direct the visitor 
to places of interest, including the intriguing arcade shops 
and flower decked water fountains. These are far above 
the quality of pictures used in most literature of this kind, 
bearing the stamp of the pictorialist rather than the illus- 
trator. Walter, who has lived many years in South 


minute s 


America, will be glad to show you some of his originals, 

These will no doubt point the way to the 

many photogenic spots in and around the capital. 
Another section you should not miss is the Lake of 


I'm sure 


Geneva. See Geneva itself, home of the International 
Red Cross, former home of the League of Nations. Also 
Lausanne with its famed schools and the smart vacation 
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resort, Montreux; these are jewels set alongside the 
turquoise of a scintillating lake. But plan to spend some 
time with your camera in the small villages which abound 
in this locality, hamlets with narrow winding streets, 
fascinating mediaeval buildings, typical Swiss chalets and 
interesting, colourfully clad people. 

Comparisons in such a gorgeous country may be odious. 
But I strongly feel that no visit to Switzerland is complete 
without a visit to the high Alps, which form the Swiss- 
Italian border. For instance, the mountain village of 
Zermatt, which blossoms at the foot of that impressive 
pyramid of rock, the 14,780 foot Matterhorn, enjoys one 
of the most impressive vistas in all Europe. It is Switzer- 
land’s most climbed, most photographed mountain. Here 
the lofty ranges are the mightiest, most massive and 
gargantuan of all the country’s skyscrapers. Twenty 
towering peaks and twelve huge glacial ice fields dominate 
the devious and rocky valley. Within the shadows of 
these towering slopes, man feels a certain humility, a 
humbleness in the presence of the mighty works of the 
Creator. 

No roads passable by automobiles traverse the pre- 
cipitous valley. There is not a single motor car. You 
travel by electric railway through stupendous scenery, 
myriad vineyards dotted with ancient fort and castle, 
foaming river and rainbow hued waterfall, and arrive in 
a 19th century atmosphere. Traction in Zermatt is 
measured in horsepower of the four legged variety. The 
village, with its narrow streets, bordered with warm, mel- 
low brown, wooden chalets, its tiny baker’s shops, its 
quaint Swiss handicraft stores, its small, smoky bars, is 
an heirloom handed down from honoured generations past 
to a proud, aristocratic present. 

Here bosomed in the cradle of the eternal snows, the 
visitor grows young again. The high altitude air is 
exhilarating. Your appraisals of its scene are punctuated 
by exclamation marks! For the nature photographer the 
mountain slopes in late spring provide a dense carpet of 
flowers of many species from the valley to the timber 
line. Bushes of alpine roses bloom in the forests and on 
the pastures. In summer the humble cabbage butterfly 
is found side by side with the swallowtail, the proud 
Admiral and the Apollo. More than 300 kinds of butter- 
flies have been catalogued from the Zermatt mountain 
region. 

This then is a brief, cursory glance at Switzerland. 
I could mention a hundred other spots; am restrained for 
fear you will be encouraged to try to cover too much 
ground during any one visit. The wise photographer will 
want to roam on foot in this lovely countryside, taking 
his time, watching, perhaps sometimes waiting for some 
fascinating mood. It is sacrilege to hurry. So much 
more satisfying to take time in a leisurely stride. 

For this is a Land of Artistic Unity. The Unity of Man 
and the works of Nature. Once visited, you will want to 
return later to capture more of the spirit of this indus- 
trious little country and its friendly hospitable people. To 
share another stanza, to seek another series of impressions 
photowise of the line rhythms, the mass forms and color 
balance which immortalise Switzerland’s Grand Design. 
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Gathering 


the Clans 


Victor H. Scares, Hon. PSA 


How to Go About Getting a PSA 


Convention For Your Home Town 


Srraxine of ways and means of putting the spotlight of 
public attention upon an enterprising community, nothing 
is quite so effective as holding a PSA Convention, national 
or regional. 

A PSA Convention produces a group of a thousand or 
so nice people, active photographers who will photograph 
virtually everything interesting, different, or delightful in 
anybody's home town — and then go around telling the 
world about it. Their mouth-to-ear advertising, sup- 
ported by pictures, can put any place on the map. And 
they can do much, and in an effective way, to help the 
local development of art and culture. 

Such statements may surprise members of the Society 
who, desirous of gaining some of these benefits for their 
own communities, may have been inclined to think that 
PSA meetings are cut-and-dried affairs held in selected 
cities which mysteriously have acquired the approval of 
the PSA Board of Directors. Quite the opposite is true. 
PSA, a democratic organization, not only has no favored 
geographical areas, but actually desires to spread its 
meetings as broadly as possible over the map. PSA 
regional meetings, for instance, can be held in almost any 
community with an active local group of PSA members 
and other photographers, and enough more within motor- 
ing range to create a program. PSA national meetings 
can be held in any community which offers adequate 
accommodations for members and guests, plus wives, 
children, pets, and camera gear, plus reasonably con- 
venient transportation. 

It is true that communities desiring PSA meetings must 
obtain the recommendation of the PSA Conventions Com- 
mittee and gain the approval of the PSA Board of Direc- 
tors. These requirements, however, are not barriers. They 
are devices protective of PSA members. Both the Board 
and the Committee are desirous that PSA meetings shall 
be both successful and enjoyable, and that certain facili- 
ties and accommodations essential to both objectives are 
assured. They would like to see PSA meetings held in 
many and different communities, particularly because 
PSA members cannot be expected to make long trips to 
distant locations. With the broadest possible geographic 
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distribution of meetings, substantial groups of different 
members, wherever they may live, can find it possible to 
attend. 


National and Regional Meetings 


Two types of PSA meetings, national and regional, 
have been developed. National meetings customarily are 
four-day affairs, starting some Wednesday and ending the 
following Sunday. Typical is the Annual Meeting, which 
traditionally is held between mid-October and mid-No- 
vember. The national meetings provide for a large and 
complex program of Board, committee, Divisional, special, 
and general meetings, plus banquet and other activities 
essential to the work of the Society. 

Regional meetings tend toward informal weekend 
affairs. The fewer and shorter sessions are interspersed 
with field trips and social events. 

PSA national meetings obviously are events for large 
cities, strategically located for convenient transportation. 
PSA regional meetings are suitable for almost any com- 
munity, any time, any where. The small town, campus, 
or even camp, well could serve the purpose provided the 
location is not too distant from a center of population. 


Matter of Organization 


A PSA meeting, whether national or regional, is, like 
any other successful undertaking, largely a matter of 
organization. It calls for thought, planning, and fore- 
sight. The essentials include: 


Definite, organized sponsoring group affiliated with PSA 

Adequate housing, transportation, meeting, and exhibition 
facilities. 

Suitable date. 

Filing of these data, plus formal invitation, with the PSA Con- 
ventions Committee 


The PSA Conventions Committee is designed to be, 
and is ready to be, helpful to any PSA group desirous of 
organizing and holding a PSA meeting. Through the 
years this Committee has accumulated experience, skill, 
and plans from which any sponsoring group can benefit. 
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The Committee makes no claim to omniscience. It seeks 
to get the local group started on the right foot. There- 
after, the local group may blaze new trails and undertake 
such innovations as it may find desirable. 


Guidance in Organizing 


Organization for a PSA meeting calls for close coopera- 
tion with the Conventions Committee from the time the 
affair is only a gleam in somebody’s eye until the last 
dollar is audited. The reasons are many. However skilled 
the local group may be in organizing and conducting 
meetings, it will find that PSA meetings definitely are 
different. PSA is a composite of many individuals and 
groups with many different ideas, interests, and tech- 
niques. Photography is the common denominator, and 
PSA the sponsoring agency, but from there on the roads 
diverge. 

For instance, each PSA Division and activity has its 
own part to plan and to play in any meeting. There is 
nothing standardized about these groups and their under- 
takings. They have their own ideas about what they 
want to do, and how they shall fit into the program. And 
their operations are productive of many and involved 
ramifications. 

The various PSA Divisions employ vastly different 
operating, program, and exhibition techniques. They are 
interested in different subjects, or in different phases of 
the same subject. They have different followings, and 
different objectives. They have good and sufficient 
reasons for doing things in the ways they do. Given half 
a chance by the local group, these PSA activities can 
develop contributing programs, or portions of the general 
program, which can make any PSA meeting an epochal 
event. But they resist and resent — and rightly so — each 
and every attempt to put them through the hopper of 
standardization. 


Pattern of Organization 


Recognizing these facts, and respecting them, the PSA 
Conventions Committee has developed a practical pattern 
of meeting organization. It takes into consideration the 
many and different factors involved in a PSA meeting. 
And it works! 

Preliminary organization calls for a General Chairman 
of Convention and Exhibition. These two affairs, while 
concurrent, separately are organized, financed, and 
audited. The General Chairman holds overall supervising 
and coordinating responsibilities. Aiding him are chair- 
men and committees on Convention, Exhibition, Program, 
Housing, Publicity, Banquet, Field Trips, Reception, 
Entertainment, Properties, and the like. Committee 
Chairmen, with the General Chairman, comprise a Steer- 
ing Committee, which includes also an official representa- 
tive of each PSA Division. This representative is ap- 
pointed, or approved, by the Divisional Chairman. 

Initial preparation for the meeting includes and involves 
planning, programming, publicity, financing, arrange- 
ments. Planning comprehends all those activities which 
must be undertaken before and during the meeting. Pro- 
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gramming includes constant and consistent consultation 
with PSA Divisions, activities, and committees to make 
certain that each participates fully—and in its own 
way —in the meeting. Publicity comprises an effort to 
make certain that every PSA member — and every pho- 
tographer—learns about the meeting and is intrigued 
into attending. 

In this preliminary period, the cooperation of other 
photographic groups, and of local non-photographic 
groups, is developed. Chambers of Commerce, art 
museums, schools, libraries, and other agencies of culture 
are contacted. The wider the interests and cooperation 
developed, the more successful the affair is likely to be. 


The Clans Gather 


The meeting may be exclusively a PSA affair, or it may 
be a major event incorporating every possible photo- 
graphic activity. It could be a large-scale gathering of 
the photographic clans. Amateur, professional, technical, 
scientific, pictorial, documentary, nature, motion picture, 
monochrome, color, trade, crafts, hobbyists, industrialists, 
artists, educators, researchers, portraitists—-all these 
professions, phases, and facets of photography conceivably 
could, and should, be interested in a meeting. Membership 
in PSA has been no requirement for admission to PSA 
meetings. Interest or activity in any field of photography 
might be the open sesame for participation by all those 
who use the camera. 

Financing a meeting is a major consideration. PSA 
meetings are supposed— and planned — to be self-sus- 
taining. There is no objection to making a profit. PSA 
meetings derive income from registration fees, banquet 
and field trip tickets, and other sources. The Society, 
recognizing the financial facts of life, has established a 
revolving fund from which advances are made to cover 
initial expenses. This is another excellent reason for 
early cooperation with the PSA Conventions Committee. 


Regional Meetings 


PSA regional meetings, while smaller, are no less 
important than the national gatherings. In fact, they can 
be even more important to PSA progress and growth. 
Being informal, the meetings are closer to the members. 
Also, they tend to bring members closer to PSA. These 
local meetings can be highly effective in bringing PSA 
members together for enjoyment and benefit, with result- 
ing profound influence upon the Society. 

Organization of the regional meeting starts similarly 
with contacting the PSA Conventions Committee. Thus 
regional meetings become, in effect, local meetings with 
the financial and advisory support of the national Society. 
The various PSA Divisions, committees, and activities aid 
the local groups in obtaining speakers, developing pro- 
grams, and providing features which otherwise might not 
be available. 

There is a healthy and growing interest in PSA regional 
meetings, which, although none too numerous in the past, 
promise to be held more frequently in the future. They 
are particularly helpful because they tend to overcome one 
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of the Society’s greatest difficulties — lack of close contact 
between members. Furthermore, they make it possible 
for photographers in virtually any community to share in 
PSA meetings and other activities. 


Occasions to Meet 


PSA regional meetings can develop from an idea, from 
group desire, or from some established local event. The 
recurring weekly field trips which some camera club coun- 
cils and other photographic organizations now sponsor 
conceivably could be expanded into PSA regional 
meetings. 

Hobbyists and professionals alike in many different 
fields hold summer gatherings at desirable locations. 
Photographers might, within the cooperative aims and 
spirit of PSA, develop something along the same line. 
Already efforts are being made to hold at South Wood- 
stock, in Vermont’s Green Mountains, an informal sum- 
mer assembly for photographers based upon the general 
pattern of the festival for musicians held annually at 
Tanglewood in the Massachusetts Berkshires. 

If singers, musicians, artists, fishermen, dog fanciers, 
and other hobbyists can operate summer hobby camps, it 
would seem as if the same idea might grow from one or 
several PSA summer regional meetings. It should be 
neither a long nor difficult procedure to organize such 
affairs to the end that no PSA member need travel far 
to associate with congenial fellows. Furthermore, there 
is no need to overlook the possibilities of winter resorts 
for PSA regional meeting purposes, especially since some 
PSA members profess to prefer winter to summer 
photography! 

PSA members appear to need only the incentive to 
assemble. Johnny Appleseed’s outlined itinerary of a 
camera trip along the Maine seacoast seems to have 
flooded the area with photographers. His further sugges- 
tions for camera journeys to other photogenic sections 
probably will have similar effects. 

-No eastern salonist seems to have faith in his own 
ability unless and until he has photographed the fish pier 
at Rockport, Mass. Pacific Coast amateurs appear to 
have something of the same attitude toward the Monterey 
peninsula. Chicago’s river and Wrigley Building, Colo- 
rado’s Grand Canyon, New Orleans’ Vieux Carre, the 
buttes of the Plains States, the yucca of the desert, the 
South’s innumerable cabins in the cotton — these, and 
other spots, are Mecca to serious photographers. They 
suggest geographic areas which PSA members want to 
visit, and, therefore, suitable locations for PSA regional 
meetings. There must be others. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility to con- 
template, for the reasonably early future, the develop- 
ment of a series of PSA national and regional meetings 
which will provide beneficial photographic information, 
opportunities, and friendships for PSA members—and not 
too far from their very doorsteps! 


(Eprror’s Nore: Further details about organizing PSA meetings 


are available from M. A. Woodbury, Chairman, PSA Conventions 
Committee, 538 NW 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
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By THE O_p Doc 


A warzun Movie makers are often confronted with the 
problem—What Lenses Shall 1 Buy?—when they pur- 
chase their motion picture camera. 

If the camera is in the lower priced bracket the problem 
is less pressing. In most cases such a camera comes with 
a fixed focus lens or a lens of relatively slow speed which 
is mounted on the camera and is not interchangeable with 
lenses of other focal lengths. But when he has an inter- 
changeable lens camera and there is a choice of lenses— 
woe to him who has not carefully considered the extra 
lenses that may be required. If he errs he can waste a 
lot of money or he may buy lenses which, over a period 
of time, will not fit his needs. 

It is not my intention to indulge in any complex discus- 
sion of optics, rather I would like to confine the discussion 
here to examining the practical points of lens usage. 

Today both 16mm and 8mm movie makers can enjoy 
a luxury denied amateurs for many years—there is avail- 
able on the market a vast number of very good lenses 
as well as lenses of inferior quality. These lenses might 
be called “professional” in quality because the same 
lenses that are made for advanced and professional use are 
available to the amateur. 


Value of Lens 


In most cases the quality of a lens is reflected in the 
purchase price. However, this is not always a reliable 
criterion. 

Ask yourself this question—“How much of the worth 
of this lens can I use?” Is this a puzzle question? Let’s 
look into it further. 

You have on the counter the camera which you have 
decided to buy. It is a 16mm camera of a good standard 
make. Since it will take any lens with a standard 
C-mount, you are now deep into that question—‘What 
Lens Shall I Buy?” 

Of course, the first lens to purchase with any 16mm 
camera is the standard 25mm or one inch lens. But, 
the salesman has several such lenses on the velvet pad on 
the counter, and the price range is from around $50 to 
just under $200. What to do? 

Let’s drop all mention of price for a moment and con- 
sider what you need from your lens in making the kind 
of movies you want to make. 

Are your pictures semi-professional? Do you use them 
in connection with a lecture? Or are they family record 
shots for the pleasure of yourself and your family and 
friends? Are most of your pictures made out-of-doors or 
do you like to work indoors with lights? Do you want 
the lens for sports photography of football, baseball and 
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basketball games played at night? Do you have, or con- 
template buying, a good projector with as good a lens as 
is available for it? All these and other questions have a 
definite bearing on the lens purchase you are about to 
make. 

If you are a serious worker and your pictures must 
have a high standard of excellence, then the best lens 
may be a justifiable expense. If your pictures are for fun, 
and will be made chiefly out-of-doors in sunlight, then 
you can get an entirely satisfactory lens and have plenty 
of money left for other accessory equipment such as 
splicers, titler and rewind. 

If most of your pictures are made out-of-doors, then 
extreme speed in a lens will not be necessary. If you 
work indoors with lights or are called upon occasionally 
to make some shots at the bowling alley or possibly in a 
factory or store, then you may need a fast lens. If you 
work at home indoors for fun, then you can spend a few 
dollars more on lights and get a medium speed lens and 
obtain satisfactory results at a considerable saving. 

If you have one of the numerous low-priced projectors 
available, then you can take it for granted that the lens 
in the projector might c'ass as little better than the bot- 
tom of a beer bottle. It is useless to invest in a good 
camera lens when you are going to show your films 
through a much inferior projection lens. But, if you are 
buying one of the better projectors with the best lens that 
the projector affords, it will probably come reasonably 
close to putting onto the screen some of the quality and 
definition which you are buying in a good camera lens. 

To become a little more explicit—you are looking at 
an f{/1.4 lens and an f/1.9 lens. The temptation is to buy 
“The best the fast {/1.4 lens. But how many of your 
pictures will be made at {/1.4? Perhaps very few. How 
about the {/1.9? Will it do the job? If it will, it will 
cost considerably less than the faster {/1.4 lens. It is only 
in recent years that the ultra speed {/1.4 lenses have been 
available. Formerly the {/1.9 was the fastest lens sup- 
plied. However, many fine movies have been made with 
it, as well as with £/3.5 and £/4.5 lenses. So much 
for speed 

If you can make use of it, buy it. If you don’t think 
you can make any particular use, then settle for a slower 
speed lens and save the money 


Factors To Be Considered 


Of course, speed is not the only factor to consider in 
our purchase of a 25mm lens. What about optical 
quality—what about definition and color correction? Is 
quality related to speed? Well, the manufacturers say 
that it generally is. It seems that when an ultra-speed 
lens is made, it has to be very good or the picture quality 
is very poor; while in the slower lenses, which work at 
smaller apertures, there is considerable leeway in optical 
requirements. Thus, it seems reasonable that a fast lens 
will give superior quality, even when used at small lens 
openings, than a slower lens. Manufacturers of lenses 
reason that the person who is looking for a slower lens, 
say an {/3.5, is probably only interested in outdoor film- 
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ing in good light, whereas the person requiring a fast 
{/1.4 lens will be making more pictures in dim lighting 
indoors and out. Many prospective lens purchasers will 
find that a good {/2.7 or {/2.8 1-inch lens will solve most 
of their problems where pictures will be made out-of- 
doors. 

When one owns a camera which permits the use of 
telephoto lenses, there is always the urge to own one or 
two such lenses. 

If you do not suddenly burst forth with a 6-inch tele- 
photo for your 16mm camera or a 3-inch for the 8mm 
camera, then you will probably start eyeing wide angle 
lenses. If someone leads you to a belief in the necessity 
for a wide angle lens, please be led to a contrary belief. 
Very few amateurs need a wide angle lens. Those who 
do have one, if they are well advised, use it only when 
forced to. This goes for most professional cameramen 
in the 16mm ranks. 

If you cannot get all the picture in then try to move 
the camera back to include more field. If this cannot 
be done, possibly you can make a short panoram or tilt 
to cover what is needed. If none of these work and you 
must have the scene, well, then the wide angle lens is the 
best solution to the problem. But to me, it’s like saying: 
“Quick, Watson, the needle!” It is a very unpleasant 
way to make motion pictures. Wide angle lenses gen- 
erally, to be explicit, leave considerable to the imagina- 
tion when it comes to definition, and the extra angle 
covered by the lens is seldom justified in making a record- 
type picture. 


Telephoto Lenses 


There must be magic in the word “telephoto.” This 
term is usually employed to describe any lens with a 
longer focal length than 1 inch or its equivalent in 8mm. 
A telephoto lens is highly desirable and necessary in cer- 
tain types of work. The nature photographer, the sports 
photographer who likes to shoot rodeos, horse racing 
and auto racing, football and baseball, will find a tele- 
photo indispensable. But the average filmer has only 
occasional use for a telephoto lens, and for him it may be 
considered a luxury. 

The focal length of the telephoto to be purchased is 
subject to some thought. Many workers get a 2'%-inch 
lens (63mm) as a happy medium. The 63mm telephoto 
might be termed an “all-around” lens and represents the 
longest focal length of telephoto that can be hand held and 
used without a tripod. 

The nature worker may want a 4- or 6-inch lens, and 
he can usually justify using such lenses. These lenses 
provide an image size four and six times as large as 
would be obtained with the 1-inch lens. A 6-inch lens 
in most new series give very satisfactory quality, but 
beware of the second hand 6-inch telephoto of ancient 
vintage. A tripod should always be used with 4- and 
6-inch lenses. 

Many of today’s good 16mm cameramen make a great 
deal of use of the 40mm and the 2-inch 50mm lenses. 
These focal lengths have been growing rapidly in popu- 
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larity. They seem to have just enough magnification to 
bring up that particular scene “just right.” A good 
2-inch is usually fast (about f/1.6) and really is the 
answer for sports shots where you can get a front row 
seat, and the magnification is such that you can use the 
camera hand-held. 

Another particularly good spot for using the 2-inch 
lens is in child photography where you want to keep 
the camera far enough away from Johnny as he plays 
in his sand pile that you will get natural candid shots of 
all his expressions. 

Remember this, as a parting shot,—the better the Jens 
you buy, the better chance you have of getting top quality 
in all scenes, either indoor or out, in color or black and 
white. Quality is not only an index to the quality of the 
camera lens, but to the quality of the projection lens as 
well. Use lenses of good quality and your pictures will 
sparkle with new life. 


PSA Personalities 


TITLE HOLDERS Florence Jordy 


Student to Salonist in Four Years! 


Victor H. Scates, Hon.PSA 


Lereszsrovc by-products of World War II—until now 
unrecorded on the printed page—are the photographic 
achievements of PSA Member Mrs. Florence Jordy, of 
Madison, N. J. The powers-that-be never planned it 
that way, of course; nor, probably, did Florence Jordy; 
but give a creative person an opportunity, even in war- 
time, and things are likely to happen. In this case they 
happened amazingly. 

Florence Jordy’s husband and son were in the armed 
forces. A young German refugee college student, also 
entering the service, put in her charge his cherished Leica 
and Rolleiflex and gave instructions in their use that she 
might take the better care of them. Then the Madison 
home defense authorities ruled that the windows of every 
home should be covered at night. 

So, in 1943, there was Florence Jordy. Alone. Facing 
long, empty hours despite assiduous participation in vari- 


How Florence Jordy Parlayed 
Her PSA Affiliation, Camera 
Club Membership, and Hard 
Work Into Successful Exhibiting 
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ous home-front activities. Recalling her girlhood when, 
at 12, she was taught by her father to use his view camera. 
Remembering her own box camera, purchased when she 
was 14 with money received as prizes for baking and knit- 
ting exhibits at the county fair. Looking back to the 
prizes for photographic excellence won at subsequent 
county fairs. Thinking that now she had cameras. A 
bedroom so thoroughly blacked out with army blankets 
that it resembled a darkroom. Several grandchildren and 
their pets quite willing to pose. Time, at ‘ong last, to 
undertake some photographic projects which the arduous 
business of rearing a family had pushed aside—such as 
making story-telling portraits. 

She purchased an Omega enlarger and other darkroom 
equipment; acquired film, paper, and chemicals; went to 
work. The owner of the cameras, weekending from a 
nearby training camp, tutored her with Teutonic thor- 
oughness in print-making. Her husband, peacetime pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Drew University, briefed her on 
photographic chemicals and formulas whenever he had a 
furlough. The grandchildren produced an accumulation 
of models, both youngsters and pets. The neighborhood 
also yielded children and pets to whom cookies and prints 
were acceptable model fees. And there were, in Madison, 
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many people with interesting faces who would pose after 
this friendly lady with the camera had won their confi- 
dence. 

There was also the Madison-Chatham Camera Club, of 
which Mrs. Jordy served a term as president, to aid and 
abet her photographic endeavors, to bring lectures, demon- 
strations, and field trips, to provide the inspiration of 
competition, and to pave the way to a vast new world of 
photographic salons. Then there was PSA, and PSA 
JourNnat, and other photographic magazines, and the 
knowledge to be gained by seeing and studying what 
others are doing. 

Four years and some hundreds of neighbor, child, and 
pet models later, the St. Louis Salon accepted for hanging 
“The Skeptic” and “ Aristocrats of Dogdom.” Then 
came acceptances at Cincinnati and Toronto. Then a 


MARY LOU 


complete turndown at Rochester, N. Y. Then acceptances 
in Belgium, India, England, Canada, and South Africa, as 
well as in the United States. Then PSA Star Exhibitor’s 
Awards. And now established salons regularly receive 
Florence Jordy’s entries. : 

It is probable that Mrs. Jordy has been pushed by her 
chemist husband and camera-owning friend—the only 
teachers she had— into a technical groove. The Rolleiflex 
is her preferred camera. She makes the majority of her 
portraits at {/5.6 and 1/100th, developing her Ansco 
Superpan Supreme film in Ansco 17. For prints she uses 
Opal G, P, R, S, and Z—occasionally Indiatone or Velour 
Black DL-2, Gevelux or Dassonville Charcoal Ember K 
depending upon which paper she feels will be most co- 
operative in producing the effects she seeks. For print 
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developer she uses 55-D, or Adurol when toning is 
planned. 

She makes straight prints. Every step is her own work. 
She has become her own hard taskmaster, refusing to be 
satisfied until the best in the negative is transferred to the 
print. Her husband comments that she consumes astound- 
ing quantities of paper. Her own belief is that not every 
moment, or exposure, or development, or print, will be 
propitious. There are fleeting expressions to catch, 
whether of people or pets. The desired result is worth the 
one, two, or three dozen exposures, whether on film or 
paper. However high, this is the cost of photographic 
satisfaction. 

Outside the darkroom and the technical phases of pho- 
tography, Mrs. Jordy follows no groove. She studies the 
work of others. She admires the work of many. She 
seeks to emulate those qualities she likes, but she has 
developed no capacity for imitation. To the contrary, 
she has a positive passion for originality—within the 
bounds of good taste and acceptability. 

Readily, even eagerly, she accepts criticism from fellow- 
photographers, judges, and friends. However, she has her 
own reservations based upon her own art sensitivity and 
talent. Regardless what others may say, she knows what 
she seeks to achieve, and has her own personal convictions 
as to whether, and how well, she has succeeded. 

Mrs. Jordy invests not merely materials in her projects, 
but heavily of her time. She believes in creating ideas, 


and is convinced that successful photographic ideas are 
not the spawn of the moment but of a mental gestation 


that may—and frequently does—occupy hours, days, 
weeks and months. 

From the first she has kept a notebook of ideas. She 
admits that, initially, it was difficult to develop ideas. 
Now her difficulty is keeping pace with the notebook. 
Not infrequently she finds that ideas which look well in 
words can be translated into photographs only with diffi- 
culty, or not at all. 

Mrs. Jordy takes, makes, and creates pictures other 
than story-telling portraits, but she prefers portraiture and 
appears to think in terms of portraiture whether her sub- 
ject be people, animals, buildings, or landscapes. She 
thinks also in terms of pictorialism. Perhaps it is more 
correct to say that she dreams, thinks, and plans her 
pictures in advance, with the help of her ever-present 
notebook, although her pictures have certain nonchalant, 
moment-from-life characteristics deceptively concealing 
the cerebration and hard work which have gone into them. 

She experiments with children and, especially, with 
grandchildren. Diplomatically she converts experimenta- 
tion into fun, for them, explaining the story, or underlying 
purpose of the picture, and seeking their cooperation. 
Sometimes they understand the picture-story, and em- 
bellish it with ideas of their own. Sometimes they are 
something less than cooperative. 

For instance, the idea for one of her most successful 
pictures, “ The Heritage,” which portrays a kneeling nude 
child with a globe on his back, generated one morning 
when she was preparing cinnamon toast for neighborhood 
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moppets. The box of cinnamon was adorned with a pic- 
ture of Atlas. Thought came to her that, eventually, these 
children would take over the world’s work and worries; 
in effect, carry the world of the new generation on their 
backs. There was no great difficulty in persuading a 
grandchild to emulate “ Atlas, the Strong Man.” 

The model for “ The Skeptic,” being of the pre-Mother 
Goose age, was too young to understand any story. In 
this case, repeated exposures paid a dividend. One of 
them caught that fleeting moment, and expression, which 
registered skepticism. ‘“ Mary Lou,” somewhat older and 
more understanding, was naturally a wholesome, attrac- 
tive American girl. She had only to be coaxed to be her- 
self. This model, now married and a mother, is also an 
item in Mrs. Jordy’s notebook. She is a candidate for 
another, and more modern, photograph of “ Madonna,” 
one of Mrs. Jordy’s widely accepted pictures. 

Florence Jordy makes the majority of her story-por- 
traits in her own home with simple, time- and exposure- 
tested lighting equipment. Occasionally, she makes 
portraits outdoors, either at Madison or at the family’s 
summer home in the Thousand Islands. She has a liking 
for people, and for meeting people, and the possible close 
relationship between people she sees or meets and one or 
another idea in her notebook seldom is overlooked. 

Why does she make pictures? Her answer is quite 
typical, giving an insight into a friendly, analytical, in- 
quisitive, creative mind. Here it is: 


Why do I take pictures? In the first place, I enjoy it. I like 
the satisfaction it brings when you occasionally get pictures you 
wish, or a surprise picture you did not expect. I like salon 
competition. I enjoy meeting, talking to, and working with 
people who are interested in photography. I have found that 
life can begin again at any age when creative effort and interest 
are involved. 

In the beginning, when I received drastic criticism of my 
prints, I felt a challenge. Well, the challenge is still there. In 
photography I have found that you never truly reach your goal. 
At least, if you approach it, it moves ahead—which keeps one 
a bit dissatisfied yet eager to go on. 

When I can have all four prints accepted in every salon, all 
honor prints, I shall be satisfied. Which naturally is never! 


And so Florence Jordy continues, with genuine delight, 
to follow the photographic path to retreating horizons. 
Frequently she finds that while the idea for a picture may 
require a long developmental period, the actual making 
can take as long, or longer. Case in point is her picture, 
“The Littlest Angel,” a photograph of a curly-haired, 
angelic small boy, equipped with wings, in an attitude of 
prayer. The carefully-selected model came to pose, placed 
his hands reverently before him—and exposed a glaringly- 
clean bandage on a cut. The several days occupied by 
the healing process were used by Mrs. Jordy to acquire 
turkey feathers and to fabricate wings, the notebook indi- 
cating such to be proper attire for an angel of any dimen- 
sions. The young model returned, donned the wings, and 
mounted the posing bench—only to disclose that the 
barber had removed every vestige of the necessary curls. 

This misfortune was credited to experience on the debit 
side of the ledger, but eventually paid a dividend. One 
Sunday morning in church at the Thousand Islands, Mrs. 
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THE SKEPTIC 


NEVER MIND, PAL 











Jordy spied another small boy who seemed to meet one 
or another of her itemized notebook specifications. She 
obtained permission to photograph him, and made an 
engagement for the next morning. Quite by accident the 
following morning she met the boy’s mother and learned 
he had been sent to the barber in preparation for his 
photograph. Mrs. Jordy ran to the barbershop, arriving 
just in time to effect a rescue before the shears trans- 
formed an angel into an imp. Perhaps by way of solace, 
Mrs. Jordy recently has been making photographic studies 
of a visiting Fiji Islander whom nature bountifully has 
endowed with curls and who never has to be retrieved 
from tonsorial parlors. 

Never Mind, Pal” grew out of an idea suggested by 
the sight of a child comforting an injured pet. “ Title 
Holders, Puppy Class” is the combined result of a liking 


for books and the impact of the famous Morris-Essex dog 
show which annually arouses the people and dogs of New 
Jersey's Morris and Essex Counties and fills newspaper 
columns for days with interesting accounts of human and 


canine society. 

Mrs. Jordy’s notebook itemizes all sorts of current 
events such as this. She finds them to be of great help in 
creating ideas to express photographically. Perhaps this 
picture best epitomizes her philosophy of, and talent for, 


JUST LURKING 


MRS. FLORENCE JORDY 


using, interpreting, or combining ideas to tell a story, by 
photography, more dramatically than is possible with 
words. 


Dr. Grant M. Haist 
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A Selection of Prints from 
Fifth Coliiulhen SJaternaleae Exhibition of P hotography 





SO THIS IS ART Axel Bahnsen, APSA 

















MANHATTAN CONTRASTS 


G. L. Weissenburger, APSA 





ALLEGHENY RIVER—PITTSBURGH 
O. E. Romig, APSA 





ABSTRACTION LENS 
A. Aubrey Bodine, FPSA 





FAMILY TREE 
C. W. Fairbanks 











FAIRYLAND 


E. B. Sigler 





BLIZZARD 


Sydney Hut 








“How To” 


No. 18—“CROP” A COLOR SLIDE 


JoHNNY AppLeseep, APSA 


Foca picture size is a considerably greater problem to 
the color transparency maker than to the black-and- 
white (B & W) photographer, because most of the time 
in color work the piece of film exposed becomes the fin- 
ished picture. By contrast, the B & W photographer has 
the freedom of negative enlargement in printing and of 
cropping at the enlarging easel or by cutting the paper 
print. 

Many amateur color photographers have failed to 
recognize this problem and have shown in their color 
transparencies everything that the ordinary wide angle 
miniature (35mm) camera lens sees. Particularly in 
close-ups some photographers have had real difficulty 
restricting the contents, framing the scene, and knowing 
exactly what will appear in the processed film. Because 
of all this and knowing that amateur color photographers 
use predominantly films that are processed by the manu- 
facturer, critical B & W workers have frequently dubbed 
the colorists “lazy snapshooters.”’ 

The purpose of this month’s column is to tell how 
some of these problems can be overcome and at the same 
time to persuade the criticizing B & Wers that a careful 
color photographer exercises fine technique and applica- 
tion of artistic judgment. 

Looking at the problem broadly, there are two oppor- 
tunities to limit the content of a color transparency: one 
at the time the picture is made and the other after it has 
been made. (And B & W workers should note that the 
use of the first method can lead to better pictures for 
them, too.) Of these, adjusting content at the time the 
shot is made is preferable because, even if not entirely 
successful, it minimizes correction after the film is exposed 
and developed. This is another application of the rule 
I've given you before: Never leave for a later step that 
which can be done in an early one. 

Limiting Picture Content at Exposure. The common 
35mm camera has a lens with relatively wide field (or 
angle) of vision; that is, it sees the scene much as you 
do with two eyes. There are, however, other lenses with 
the same film area covering power but which see a nar- 
rower view, somewhat as you would with blinders. These 
differences are illustrated graphically in the accompanying 
diagram which shows roughly the differences of field 
covered by two lenses of different design. In effect, there- 
fore, a picture can be “cropped” at the time it is taken 
by the proper choice of lens. Some of the more expensive 
miniature cameras and many sheet film cameras have in- 
terchangeable lenses, permitting a choice of angle of view. 

In using narrow angle lenses there are certain precau- 
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tions that must be taken in order to get good pictures. 
Compared with wide angle lenses for the same film size, 
narrow angle lenses have less apparent depth of field at 
the same lens aperture and so the material found in focus 
in a scene will appear greater with respect to depth for a 
wide angle lens than for a narrow angle lens. In case 
you don t know what is meant by “depth of field,” let me 
explain that this term refers to the range of distances on 
the near and far sides of the object focused upon, within 
which acceptable sharpness is found. Depth of field 
usually increases with increasing camera-to-subject dis- 
tance and with decreasing focal length. It decreases as 
the diaphragm opening is made larger. Also camera 
movement is more noticeable with narrow angle lenses 
than with wide, and so sturdy camera mounts or fast 
shutters (1/100 second) are frequently called for. Gen- 
erally speaking the narrow angle lenses are preferable to 
wide angle lenses for portraiture because they give a bet- 
ter depth perspective and because they require a less 
extensive background. 

If you have a sheet film camera, it is possible to use 
35mm or Bantam 828 film in it by attaching an “adapter 
back” to your camera in place of your usual sheet film 
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Fic. 1—Diagram shows corresponding fields of view of narrow 
and wide angle lens. 
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adapter. Such adapter backs are made for attachment 
to European-style backs, although they can be further 
adapted for use with Graflex backs by mounting them on 
a piece of Masonite or similar stiff material. They have 
their own ground glass viewing system and thus permit 
carefully controlled close-up work, for example, the pho- 
tography of minute detail in flower blossoms. This 
equipment is also useful in making portraits and in 
obtaining a telephoto effect in scenic pictures. Particu- 
larly, if you have a sheet film camera with removable 
lens, you have available a further choice of angle of view 
with such an outfit and can control accurately the con- 
tent of a picture 

Another handy arrangement is the “pony” roll film 
spool adapter which converts certain roll film cameras to 
use 828 (Bantam) film. By inserting false spools which 
themselves carry 828 film spools, it is possible to make 
35mm color transparencies in reflex cameras like the 
Rolleiflex and Kodak Reflex or in certain eye level fold- 
ing cameras like the Tourist. Of course, since the picture 
is to be 35mm and is smaller than the film area ordinarily 
covered by the lens of such a camera, it is necessary with 
this equipment to mark out on the view finder the actual 
new picture size. Pony spools are used extensively by 
many serious color workers, including several members 
of the Chicago Color Camera Club. This in itself should 
be a recommendation to you. 

There's still another way to limit the coverage area 
of your lens. By using a supplementary lens on your 
35mm camera lens, as described in the May column and 
by John Mulder and Charles Kinsley on page 498 of the 
September 1950 JourNaL, it is possible to work close 
to objects and in this way sometimes to limit the amount 
of subject matter to appear in your picture. Use of a 
supplementary lens can lead to parallax troubles and 
resultant difficulty in knowing exactly what you've in- 
cluded in a close-up. The wire frame illustrated by 
Mulder and Kinsley on page 499 of the September 1950 
Journat is relatively easy to make and is the only 
really convenient way to solve this problem. 

Limiting Picture Content After Exposure. Cropping a 
color transparency is so easy that anyone failing to crop 
where the composition calls for it, deserves to be called 
a “lazy snapshooter.” Two neat and simple methods are 
available: 

(1) Providing your good picture area works well in 
the format, it is possible to mount the film in one of the 
“half frame” masks available in camera stores. In using 
these masks, the film should be held inside the mask with 
a small piece of thin tape and then film and mask 
mounted in glass by the usual procedure. Don’t hesitate 
to trim the edges of the film if necessary to make it fit 
the mask 

(2) You can make a mask with any desired opening 
by using two masks to mount your transparency. To do 
this, tape your film into place in one mask with two 
adjacent film edges where you want them, for con- 
venience let’s say the upper margin and the right one. 
Now cut the second mask in two at the fold, discarding 
the “unsilvered” half. Cut the silvered half into four 
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Jeary Aprocme 


What Do You Think? 

What do you think Johnny Appleseed looks like? 
Is he a hayseed or a long-haired scientist? Is he 
young or old? 

The Pictorial Division is offering free PSA dues 
for one year to the person making the best character 
portrait of Johnny before the Detroit Convention, 
October 10-13, 1951. 

All entries will be judged at Detroit on Johnny 
Appleseed Day. On that day all PSA Divisions will 
unite for a big session handled along the lines of 
this column. 

For further details watch the JouRNAL or write to 
W. E. Chase, 4164 Federer Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Tue Eprror 











equal pieces. Now tape one of these into the upper left 
corner and another to the lower left to attain the desired 
cropping. Keep mask edges straight and square. Tape 
the new pieces to the inside of the full mask. Mount the 
picture in slide glass as usual. When only one edge must 
be cropped, the second mask should be cut in two pieces 
and the same mounting procedure followed. 

As a last resort, there’s one more way to reduce the 
picture area shown in color slides, but it’s expensive and 
poor choice in view of the much better methods available: 
that’s to cut down a sheet color film transparency to fit 
your desired mask. 

How do you “crop” a color transparency? Let's hear 
from the color fans. What subjects would you like cov- 
ered in future columns? Send your comments to me at 
PSA Headquarters, 2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

Next month: How To Expose Film Properly. 
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Evaluating Film Quality’ 


H. R. SPRENTALL * 


Fine QUALITY in a photograph represents a two-fold 
achievement. It is brought about, first, as a result of the 
creative ability and painstaking technique of the photog- 
rapher and, secondly, by the fundamental properties of his 
photographic materials and equipment. To a large extent, 
picture quality is determined in the fraction of a second 
that the camera shutter is open and an image is impressed 
upon the photographic film. It is then that the photog- 
rapher requires a film which is capable of recording faith- 
fully the scene which he has chosen. To him, film 
quality lies in the ability of a photographic material to 
produce the results which he is striving to obtain. 

There are, of course, many separate phases of the film 
quality desired by the photographer. He needs a ma- 
terial which will produce the proper tonal gradations. 
He wants highlights which are clear and brilliant, a 
long range of tones from light to dark, and rich black 
shadows which are full of detail. 

Specifically, if he is making outdoor photographs, land- 
scapes, or nature pictures, the photographer needs to 
have a pleasing rendition of earth and foliage colors, of 


+ Taken from a paper originally presented at the St. Louis PSA Convention 
* Film Testing Department, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4 
New York 


sky and clouds, as well as a long scale of tones showing 
both highlight and shadow detail. If he is doing por- 
traiture, he desires to reproduce fine detail in skin tones 
without undue emphasis of facial blemishes. For high- 
key work, large areas must be almost completely uniform 
in tone and yet show the desired minute gradation neces- 
sary to put life into the picture. And for full-color 
photography, every hue and shading of color in the sub- 
ject must be pleasingly portrayed. 

With all of this, however, film quality is attained only 
if the photographer finds that he can obtain the results 
he desires readily and consistently time after time. For 
him, by far the greatest part of quality is dependability. 

The user of photographic film recognizes from the re- 
sults he gets when he has and when he has not obtained 
the quality required. But the film manufacturer has a 
somewhat different problem. He must be able to predict 
that, under normal conditions of use, the film he pro- 
duces will have the desired quality. In order to do this 
the manufacturer must be able (1) to recognize the 
users’ needs, (2) to measure the characteristics of pho- 
tographic film, and (3) to analyze these characteristics 
in terms of user requirements. 

In order to produce the dependability which is for the 
photographer the ultimate requirement, the manufacturer 


Ficure 1. Quality in film materials is obtained by properly relating manufacturing and testing techniques to the user's require- 
ments, whether they be for simple home portraiture as on the left or for the more complicated studio set-up of a modern portrait 


or commercial photographer as illustrated on the right. 
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Ficure 2. Careful operation and constant vigilance are required 
in this emulsion coating operation to produce high quality 
prod ont 


finds that two aspects of film quality apply to all of the 
individual properties of the photosensitive material. First, 
his product must be made with such uniformity that every 
sheet or every roll gives results almost completely iden- 
tical with those obtained from every other sheet or roll. 
Secondly, since no two users of his film will handle it 
exactly alike and since in some cases it will be used in 
widely different applications, the film’s characteristics 
must be maintained over a considerable range of condi- 
tions; that is, there is need for great latitude in the prop- 
erties of the manufactured product. 


Photographic Properties 


The individual quality factors fall into two general clas- 
sifications—those characteristics concerned with the 
photographic sensitivity of the film and those connected 
with its physical make-up and handling properties. It 
is the first group, the photographic characteristics, which 
determine how well pleased the photographer will be with 
the tonal gradations in his photograph. 

Best known of the photographic properties is the speed 
of the film. The greater the speed of a material the 
smaller is the exposure required to produce an excellent 
print or an excellent transparency. 

Even though two films have the same speed they may 
render various brightnesses in the original subject dif- 
ferently. The property of a film which determines its 
tonal reproduction is termed contrast. This may be 
that is, in highlights, 


measured either in specific areas 
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middle tones, or shadows—or as an over-all contrast of 
the entire image. 

Whether a photographer is dealing with black-and- 
white or color reproductions, the property of color rendi- 
tion is important to him. Black-and-white films are 
classified as blue-sensitive, orthochromatic, or panchro- 
matic, depending upon whether their sensitivity is to 
blue light only, to biue and green, or to blue, green, and 
red. With natural-color film materials, of course, the 
problem of color rendition is even more important. No 
color film gives results which are entirely correct for all 
colors. Even so the approximation which the film makes 
to a wide range of colors with which we are all very 
familiar—flesh tints, blonde hair, red lipstick, green grass, 
blue sky, to name only a few—must be rather close if 
the material is to be at all acceptable. 

The final photographic property, definition, is even 
harder than the others to evaluate since it is not a single 
characteristic but results from the combination of a 
number of properties of the film. In order that a negative 
may give crisp, clean-cut prints having a wealth of fine 
detail in all tones, it is necessary that the film have low 
graininess, that the resolution be high, that there be suf- 
ficient sharpness, and that halation and light scatter 
within the film itself be low. 


Physical Properties 


In addition to its photographic properties, there is an 
entirely different set of quality characteristics which a 
film must possess. These are usually called its physical 
properties since they involve the reaction of the film to 
physical manipulation or handling either during manv- 
facture or by the user. First of all, photographic film 
must have dimensional stability such that it retains its 
length, width, thickness, and the proper amount of curl 
during all of the manipulations connected with its use. 

In addition, although it has an extremely delicate light- 
sensitive coating, film must have a considerable amount 
of toughness in order that the normal handling to which 
it is subjected will not damage it. Finally, the photo- 
graphic material must meet a number of special handling 
requirements. The retoucher, for instance, needs a 
material which will accept markings with a lead pencil 
or permit scratching and scraping with an etching knife 
to modify the original image. There are many such 
special handling requirements including even such needs 
as susceptibility to treatments to reduce or intensify the 
silver image of the negative. 

In photographic properties as well as in a film's 
physical properties, uniformity is the constant need. 
This must, of course, include a complete absence of all 
defects which might be introduced by handling proce- 
dures required during manufacture. This is a serious 
problem, for in addition to light sensitivity, film has an 
extreme sensitivity to thousands of chemical materials 
which are an inherent part of our everyday life. Par- 
ticles of many kinds of metals—iron, copper, zinc, and 
particularly mercury—even though they may be no 
larger than 1/100,000 of an inch in diameter, may cause 
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either extreme sensitizing or desensitizing markings. 
Contamination may also be introduced by the people 
working on film-manufacturing machines, by dust from 
their clothing, by blood from a slight cut, by medicines 
used on an injury, by cosmetics or hair tonic, even by 
minute traces of a garden spray left on their hands or 
clothing. Constant vigilance is required at every stage 
of manufacture to eliminate the possibility of any such 
source of contamination. 

This, then, is the need of the user of photographic film 

that his material should have the proper combination 
of numerous photographic and physical properties. For 
consistently high quality in actual use, it is also necessary 
that there is sufficient /atitude in these properties so that 
the photographer can adapt a material to his specific 
use and that these properties are produced with con- 
siderable uniformity over long periods of time so that 
the user can apply successfully his accumulated experi- 
ence and skill to the production of fine photographs. 


Evaluation of Quality Characteristics 


Having determined these needs of his customer, the 
film manufacturer must then consider the suitability of 
the product he is making. This problem, the evaluation 
of film quality, has three parts. It is necessary first to 
measure the individual characteristics which make up 
film quality. Next, it is required to analyze these prop- 
erties in terms of the specific uses which will be made of 
the product. And, finally, it is essential to report the 
results of measurement and analysis to the manufacturing 
departments and to management. These three functions 
are the direct responsibility of the testing laboratories, 
which act as part of the complete quality control 
organization. 

In measuring film-quality factors, the testing group 
puts itself in the place of the photographer—not just one 
photographer but all who are going to use the film. The 
techniques used for this measurement are essentially those 
with which every photographer is familiar, yet extended 
and developed to the point that they are capable of 


yielding accurately measurable, extremely reproducible 
results not only from day to day but from year to year. 
Therefore, in measuring film quality, as in making photo- 
graphs, the basic steps are exposing, processing, and 
examination for judgment of quality. 


Exposing 

Even though film is put to hundreds of widely dif- 
ferent uses the primary requirements for its exposure 
are pretty much the same in all. Of most interest to the 
photographer is probably the scene itself. But of equal 
importance is the light source, whether it is natural sun- 
light, tungsten, flashbulb, or high-speed electronic flash. 
There must then be some means of forming an image of 
the scene on the surface of the film; usually this is the 
function of the lens. Some additional means of con- 
trolling the exposure both in intensity and duration are, 
of course, necessary. Ordinarily, an iris diaphragm in 
the lens does the first and a shutter the second. 

Since the film tester does not require pleasing photo- 
graphs but, instead, measurable results, he combines all 
of these factors into a single instrument which is highly 
controllable and efficient. Such an instrument is called 
a sensitometer. The demands for such a device are 
uniquely those of film testing; therefore, no suitable in- 
strument is commercially available. Consequently, like 
almost all testing equipment, the design has to be 
planned and the machine constructed to the complete 
specifications of the testing group itself. The light source 
used is a carefully calibrated tungsten lamp. By the 
use of colored filters, it is possible to duplicate within 
the one instrument a wide range of qualities of illumina- 
tion from ordinary home lighting to sunlight or even 
north sky light. The exposure time is controlled by a 
type of focal-plane shutter—a slot cut in a drum driven 
at constant speed by a synchronous motor. No lens or 
diaphragm is used in the instrument; instead, the expo- 
sure of the film to the standard illumination is modified, 
or modulated, by a special tablet composed of a regular 
series of steps which vary in light transmission over a 
range of 1,000 to 1. 


Ficure 3. (Lerr) Film samples are given a stepped series of exposures in a sensitometer such as this “intensity-scale” model. 


Exposing conditions must duplicate those used by the photographer. | 
This machine automatically processes test strips of color film. 


provide maximum repeatability. 


densitometers measure and plot the density of the deposits obtained in each exposure step. 


curves are graphical representations of photographic quality. 
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Ficure 4. (Center) —_ designed processing machines 
‘icure 5. (Ricut) Recording 
The resulting Density-Log Exposure 
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Processing 

Processing, the next step in the photographic cycle, in- 
volves the use of the proper solutions for a given time 
at the required temperature and degree of agitation. The 
photographer compounds his processing solutions either 
by mixing prepared chemicals with water or by measur- 
ing out and combining the individual chemical components 
of his formulas. In exactly this same way, though on a 
considerably larger scale, processing solutions are pre- 
pared for testing purposes. Large quantities of solution 
are mixed at a time using tested chemicals and distilled 
water. They are combined in water-jacketed stainless 
steel tanks using accurately reproducible temperature and 
stirring conditions. Following approval of this individual 
mix on the basis of photographic tests, the solution is 
transferred to an even larger storage tank where it is 
blended with several previous mixes. 

Customer processing may be done either in tanks or 
in trays. For testing purposes an especially designed 
machine provides for processing with controlled and repro- 
ducible time, temperature, and agitation. With this 
equipment, it is possible to duplicate agitation conditions, 
varying from the low level corresponding to tank de- 
velopment with no movement of film hangers to the 
other extreme of constant motion in a shallow tray. 
Solution temperatures are maintained within a twenty- 
fifth of one degree Fahrenheit of the desired point. For 
some complicated procedures, such as are necessary in 
the processing of color films, a similar machine is used 
which is completely automatic in its operation even to 
the point that film and hangers are transferred from one 
solution to the next according to a preset timing cycle. 


Examination 


Having completed the processing, the photographer 
is ready to judge the quality of his films. He does this 
first of all by visual examination in which long experience 
enables him to evaluate his results. For a positive color 
transparency, this judgment is the final one but for a 
negative film a print must be made before the ultimate 
evaluation of quality is possible. 

In testing, the judgment stage is broken down into 
First, densitometers are used which are 
capable of measuring and recording the blackness, or 
density, of the silver deposit of a black-and-white film 
or of determining the relative concentration of the three 
dyes in a color film. The values corresponding to each 
step of the exposure made on the sensitometer are thus 
obtained and plotted on graph paper. 


two steps. 


In the second step of analysis, curves are drawn from 
these plots. These curves represent the behavior of the 
photographic film under the test conditions. The spe- 
cific quality factors of speed, contrast, and color rendi- 
tion are measured and given in numerical terms directly 
from such graphs. . 

In the determination of physical quality, the same gen- 
eral pattern is followed. The problem is complicated, 
however, by the fact that sample size cannot be nearly so 
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well standardized as it is in photographic quality testing, 
by the multiplicity of factors which must be measured 
on a single sample, and by the greater need for careful 
application of sampling techniques. Consequently, ex- 
posing apparatus has to be very versatile and processing 
equipment must be larger and of greater capacity. The 
processed samples, then, are examined by inspectors who 
have had considerable training and experience in 
analyzing the uniformity of film products. 

When a still more rigorous examination of a film de- 
fect is required, it is made by microanalysis. Microscopic 
examination includes viewing a sample of film by trans- 
mitted or reflected light under magnifications varying 
from ten to several hundred times. In addition, it may 
be necessary to make a chemical analysis on a sample of 
a film contaminant so small that it is barely visible under 
100 times magnification. Or it may be necessary to cut 
down through a sample of film and obtain cross-sectional 
slices of it so thin that more than 25 of them would be 
required to make a stack as thick as a sheet of paper. 
Examination of such cross sections under the microscope 
reveals clearly the individual layers making up the film. 


Analysis and Reporting 


The next step in the evaluation of film quality is that 
of analysis. Measurements made on film samples yield 
information, mostly in the form of numerical data. Such 
information must be analyzed in terms of user require- 
ments in order that a complete report on film quality 
may be prepared. The analysis is made by staff men 
each of whom has the responsibility of being familiar at 
all times with the needs of the users of photographic 
materials as well as with the results obtained on quality 
tests. They are thus able to judge whether the par- 
ticular properties desired by the users of a film product 
are being measured adequately and, if so, whether the 
measurements show that the film will completely satisfy 
the photographer. 

The final stage of quality evaluation is that of reporting 
the results of the measurement and analysis of film 
quality. Reports to each of the manufacturing groups 
indicate how well they have performed their function. 
Reports to management describe in careful terms the 
quality of every film product being sold. 

The reports extend further, however. The sales or- 
ganizations are kept informed about the individual 
characteristics of film products and they, in turn, pass 
this information on to the photographer—partly in the 
form of the technical data accompanying film booklets 
and partly through direct contact. 

There is one final report which is made directly to 
the photographer and that is the film itself. Whenever 
the user finds that he is able to produce the results he 
requires, that is, when he considers that his photographs 
are of fine quality, then he knows that the film manu- 
facturer has been successful in recognizing his needs, in 
producing the desired product, and in evaluating film 
quality. 
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Tae New Home Porrrarrure, by Henry 
G. Russell, The Fountain Press, Lon- 
don, England, 136 pages, 744 x 5, illus- 
trated, cloth, $2.00, third edition, fifth 
printing, 1950. Obtainable from PSA 
JOURNAL, postpaid. 


This is a handy pocket-size volume 
which tells the average amateur how, with 
his miniature camera and simple lighting 
equipment, he can make good portraits of 
ordinary people in his home, or theirs. The 
fact that the book has gone into the fifth 
printing is indicative that amateurs are 
finding it helpful 

The author tells how he poses, lights, 
and photographs people, not professional 
models, with the miniature camera. He 
explains how the amateur can make some 
equipment, such as special lights, although 
the author insists that daylight is a pretty 
good source of illumination too, and that, 
since people live in houses and most houses 
have windows, and even doors to get out 
under the sky, illumination is no great 
problem. Furthermore, the author believes 
in simplifying every step of the photo- 
graphic process. He short, simple 
words to tell how 

There are chapters on handling the model, 
making high-key and low-key portraits, 
composition, lighting with one, two, or 
three lamps, making portraits outdoors, 
and what to do in the darkroom after the 
sitting. The book is profusely illustrated 
with portraits showing exactly what the 
author means. With every portrait appears 
a lighting diagram; so that those who wish 
to experiment can proceed. 

The author that there's nothing 
like experience in home portraiture to de- 
velop all-round photographic ability 


uses 


insists 


Mopern Portrait Tecunigue, by Leo A 
Leigh, The Fountain Press, 46-47 
Chancery Lane, London, WC-2, Eng 
land, 100 pages, 7'4x10, illustrated, 
cloth, about $3.00. Available from 
PSA Journal 

The author, a confirmed user of the 

miniature camera, herein tells the amateur 

how to make satisfactory portraits. His 
idea is that the amateur, having learned 
the fundamentals, should work out his own 
advanced ideas as to the portraits. He 

says that the good portrait may be also a 

good likeness, whereas a good likeness is 

not necessarily a good portrait. It is his 
idea that the amateur has the privilege— 
denied to the professional—of selecting his 
models and of lighting, posing, and photo- 
graphing them as he alone desires 

This volume, which has gone through a 
number of printings, covers all the factors 
entering into portraiture. It treats even 
of the most difficult and complicated sub- 
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jects with a simplicity which is most help- 
ful. The author makes no pretense of 
telling the amateur everything to be known 
about portraiture. Rather, he strives to 
set the amateur’s feet on the proper path, 
technically, and then urges him to go on 
from there by experimenting with his own 
ideas. 

The chapter on lighting is particularly 
comprehensive, revealing by plans and 
drawings those arrangements of lights 
which the author has found suitable for 
various effects, such as high key. Much 
of the material and advice are drawn from 
the author’s personal experience as a pro- 
fessional photographer and portraitist. For 
those who like to make their own equip- 
ment, there are instructions for fabricating 
gadgets. 


New Leica Manvat, by Willard D. Morgan 
and Henry M. Lester, Morgan & Les- 
ter, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 428 pages, 6x8%%, illustrated, 
cloth, $5.00, January 1951. (Available 
from PSA Journal, postage prepaid.) 

Twenty-four chapters, 345 illustrations, 
index, and the recommendations of a score 
of experienced Leica camera users make this 
volume a decidedly useful book for the 
photographer's library regardless whether 
the reader employs a Leica, other minia- 
ture, or larger camera. 

The first few chapters deal chiefly with 
constructive manipulation of the Leica and 
its horde of accessories. Later chapters are 
concerned with such important phases of 
photography as portraiture, lantern slides, 
color, medical, visual communication, micro- 
photography, philatelic photography, photo- 
journalism, and others. The authors in- 
clude Ansel Adams, William Vandivert, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Julian Bryan, Konrad 
Cramer, Peter Stackpole, Harold Edgerton, 
John Carroll, Augustus Wolfman, Jacob 
Deschin, plus the editors 

Less pedantic and promotional, more 
intriguing typographically and textually, 
than the 11 preceding editions, this volume 
reflects photography’s recovery from sur- 
prise that so small a camera can make such 
big pictures and goes deeply and helpfully 
into practical utilization. There is a happy 
disinclination to stress the technical at the 
expense of the esthetic, and a wholesome 
enthusiasm for making, for useful purposes, 
pictures with strikingly inherent and thor- 
oughly commendable photographic quali- 
ties. For instance, Eisenstaedt’s color 
photograph of Thomas Benton, while 
wrought with the camera, is more Benton- 
esque than Benton could have painted it 
Vandivert reveals the before-taking thinking 


that goes into the creation of a first-class 
photograph. And Adrian Siegel, musician, 
explains how to alternate Leica and cello 
during the playing of a sonata, with result- 
ing production of naturalistic shots of 
musicians and directors in action. For those 
photographers who acquired ballpoint pens 
for underwater composition, Peter Stack- 
pole has written a whole chapter on how to 
do it with the Leica, too. 


Tue Cuemicat Formutary, Vol. IX, 1951, 
edited by H. Bennett, The Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 648 pages, 542 x 8, 
cloth, $7.00. Available from PSA 
JourRNAL, postpaid. 


Curling tendencies in photographic prints 
are discouraged by immersing the prints, 
after washing, in a solution composed of 12 
parts glycerin, five parts alcohol, and 83 
parts water. 

This is among the photographic formulas 
published in the ninth volume of a book 
which, through the years has presented 
almost countless thousands, and without 
duplication. The photographic section is 
just one of 20 sections, which cover ad- 
hesives, cosmetics, drugs, ceramics, glass, 
cement, colloids, farm and garden products, 
food, ink and marking compounds, insec- 
ticides and weed killers, leather, skins, furs, 
lubricants and oils, metals, paints and 
varnishes, paper, polishes, explosives, soaps, 
rubber, plastics, textiles, and other products. 

Since photographers customarily have 
multiple interests and are usually inquisitive 
about contents and formulas, this book taps 
a highly diversified and extensive field of 
information for their benefit. 


UniversaL Puoto ALMANAC, 1951 Edition, 
edited by Ralph Samuels, Falk Pub- 
lishing Co., 10 West 33rd St., New 
York 11, 258 pages, 6'2x 9%, illus- 
trated, paper, $1.75. Available post- 
paid from PSA Journat. 


The good photograph has stopping power, 
emphasizes specific details the photographer 
Wants to show, produces action or remem- 
brance, and makes the viewer stop, look, 
and think. So says John R. Whiting, 
APSA, in his book, “ Photography Is a 
Language,” abstracted in this 15th edition. 

American photography can achieve a 
higher potential of public response if it 
enjoys less partisanship about ways of see- 
ing and working, cultivates greater honesty 
of approach with tolerance and objectivity, 
writes Ansel Adams. He finds a place for 
increased photographic striving in the field 
between the pictorialists, whom he describes 
as indulging in a “ florified form of 
doodling ;"” the documentarians, “ who are 
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usually seeking for images to support a 
particular trend of social opinion ; ” and the 
commercial people, “ who photograph ade- 
quately, but without conviction.” 

Then there’s Berenice Abbott, who wants 
the photographers to make themselves part 
of the living world, develop their techniques 
to the point of adequacy, and use their 
imagination 

These are among the articles promotive 
of photographic thinking. There is also 
the ancient and honorable formulary, and 
data section, brought to date, plus articles 
on color by Lloyd Varden, FPSA, on 
movies by Russell C. Holslag, and on 
camera clubs by Henrietta Brackman 
Photographers who seek to sell their pic 
tures will benefit by the market guide of 
650 picture buyers. Those who seek in- 
formation will read with interest the bibli 
ography and book review section. There 
is also an incomplete list of photographic 
magazines — with PSA JouRNaAL omitted, 
again! 

By and large, this edition presents less 
how-to-do-it material than earlier editions, 
more on the thought processes underlying 
photography — and thereby points many a 
photographer toward greater heights of real 
achievement 


Cine Data Book, compiled by R. H. Bom- 
back, The Fountain Press, 46-47 
Chancery Lane, London, WC-2, Eng 
land, 286 pages, 4x6, illustrated, 
cloth, $4.00, Dec 1950 Avail- 
able from PSA Journat, postpaid 


In this volume, one of 
Britain's leading motion picture technolo 
British technical 
data on motion picture film production and 
presentation. There are sections on cameras, 
filters, lights and lighting, sound 
recording systems, development and process- 
ing, duplicating processes, projectors, screen 
film footage tables, British 
standards, and other pertinent subjects 

Evidently, British movies are complicated 
by a 9.5mm film, additional to 8, 16, and 
iSmm, and there are some other variations 
from American practice. Equipment is 
American British, while addi 
tional countries are drawn upon for supplies 
of film and other essentials 

For the technician who is about to visit 
Britain, or who wants to know how the 
British do things this fact 
packed volume is next best to a personally- 


poc ket -size 


gists assembles essential 


lenses, 


brightness, 


as well as 


movie-Wwise, 


conducted tour 


Puorocearnic Make-up, by Jack Em 
erald, The Fountain Press, 46-47 Chan 
cery Lane, London, WC-2, England, 
136 pages, 6'4 x 9, illustrated, cloth, 
about $3.50, Dec. 1950 
PSA Journal, postpaid 


Available from 


Make-up, says this fascinating book, be- 
gins where nature left off Also, one gath- 
ers, make-up can do much that nature 
didn't, or hasn't, particularly by way of 
fitting a human face dramatically for a part 
or pose 
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The author insists that make-up should 
not be confined to cinematography, but 
used also in portraiture to increase the ex- 
cellence of results. He says it is easier to 
make-up than to retouch, and then, with 
experience and practice, to prepare for 
character studies 

The reader will discover in this book 
how, with a minimum of equipment and 
time, to restyle the nose, glamorize the 
eyes, re-model the chin, make round faces 
square and short faces long, fat faces thin 
and thin faces delightful, as well as other 
phases of the gentle art of lily-gilding 
There are chapters on basic make-up tech- 
niques, corrective techniques, character 
make-up, make-up for color photography, 
and, finally, on clinical make-up, which 
explains the camouflaging of disfigurements. 

The book is illustrated with photographs 
showing detailed make-up application, 
stage progress, and final results. Both text 
and photographs cover pertinent and inter- 
esting examples, such as the transformation 
of the typically British face of Alex Guin- 
ness into that of the villanious “Fagin,” 
persecutor of “Oliver Twist.” Interesting 
also is the technique, and the pictures of 
the conversion of curvacious Yvonne De 
Carlo into a wrinkled 75-year-old grand- 
mother 

The book starts with the theory that, 
since modern girls want glamor pictures, 
the portrait photographer should draw 
upon the 40-year experience of the movies 
and use make-up, thus avoiding tedious, 
costly, character-killing negative retouching. 


Com™MerciAL Puotrocrarny, How to Attain 
Technical Skill, Notable Artistry, Busi- 
ness Success, by Kenneth M. McCombs, 
American Technical Society, 848 East 
$8th St., Chicago 37, IIL, 363 pages, 
5%, x 844, illustrated, cloth, $5.00, 1951. 
Available postpaid, from PSA Journat. 


The author, currently instructor in pho- 
tography, long-time pictorialist and maker 
of magazine cover pictures with the camera, 
has written a comprehensive volume which 
serves equally well as text and reference 
book. The beginning photographer may be 
overwhelmed by the voluminous data and 
the advanced photographer may be annoyed 
by the step-by-step treatment of each 
subject, but neither can explain that the 
author has faiied to give them the informa- 
tion they seek. 

This book is written by a photographer 
whose chief objective is production, not 
argument. There are practical instructions 
on making night shots, photographing glass- 
ware and silverware, making portraits, un- 
dertaking illustrative photography, and do- 
ing other jobs which often fall to the lot of 
those who seek to earn money with the 
camera. There is here a tremendous 
amount of pointed information. Take the 
case of the chapter on composition, a sub- 
ject which ordinarily inspires debate. The 
essentials are stated. Their uses and appli- 
cations are shown. The reader is told how 


composition works, and how to make it 
work to produce the results he wants. 

This is, definitely, a book for the ama- 
teur who desires to become a professional, 
with a business of his own in commercial 
photography. Here he can learn if he has 
what it takes, how to get started, and how 
to conduct his business—as well as how to 
make photographs. And while the reader 
may tire of the repetitious detail in doing 
certain photographic jobs, such as the 17 
steps in photographing a blonde with wolf- 
hound and the 23 steps which go into mak- 
ing a flash shot, these data are part and 
parcel of the essential and practical infor- 
mation which makes this book so astound- 
ingly complete. 


Tue Yate Scene, photographed by Samuel 
Chamberlain, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 114 pages, 8 x 1034, 
illustrated, cloth, $3.75, Oct. 1950 
Available from PSA Journat, postpaid 


Here an experienced photographer and 
a college professor, Robert D. French, have 
combined to tell the story of Yale Univer- 
sity in word and picture. Professor French 
tells the background; Chamberlain reveals 
the present. Whether the reader has any 
particular interest in Yale is unimportant. 
This book tells the story of an American 
university in a way which intrigues the 
curiosity and stimulates interest. 

Here is no pompous, fuddy-duddy, stiff- 
necked account of an institution. And here 
are no postcard illustrations of a place that 
must be visited because that is the thing 
to do. This is an American book, illus- 
trated with American pictures and telling 
with American words the story of an 
American university. 

Yale is treated, neither by word or pic- 
ture, in rah-rah fashion, but as an American 
institution which is part of the American 
scene, and which has played no little part 
in American history. The photographer 
will find all the inspired and inspiring 
techniques of Chamberlain's architectural 
photography, and the reader will gather 
that stout men of vision and courage 
planned, and still are planning, all this. 
The illustrations are helped by the fact 
that Yale has been blessed by architects 
possessed of a sense of continuity of style. 
French's text is made the more enjoyable 
by frank, honest, and interesting recogni- 
tion that while Yale may have made people, 
it is equally true that people have made 
Yale, and the human relationship continues 
All in all, this book offers visual and textual 
proof that a university is vastly more than 
campus and buildings. 


Donovan on Cutty Portrarrure, by Don- 
ald J. Donovan, The Fountain Press, 
46-47 Chancery Lane, London WC-2, 
England, 128 pages, 6" x 9, illustrated, 
cloth, about $3.50, Nov. 1950. Avail- 
able from PSA Journat, postpaid. 

The author, developing through long 


years of child photography into something 
of a moppet psychologist, describes in this 
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book how he makes moppet shots with no 
more complicated equipment than daylight 
and his trusted Rolleis. He classifies his 
subjects as babies; I'tt!e, medium, and big 
toddlers; the primary ages; and junior 
boys and girls. His approach is that mop- 
pets are little people who must be under- 
stood, enjoyed, coaxed into ‘cooperation, 
made definitely a part of the act 

Donovan makes portraits in homes as 
well as in his studio, but he insists the 
technique is the same. First step is to 
establish friendship with the subject. Time 
is very much of the essence, he says. Chil- 
dren just won't be rushed. Even the older 
moppets must be brought into the act if 
only by appealing to their sympathy with 
this silly and boring job. 

This professional photographer develops 
his roll film in an “amateur” tank, using 
“amateur” developers. He experiences all 
the amateur’s difficulties with airbells, 
scratches, water and light-leaks. The vol- 
ume is replete with practical suggestions, 
from keeping a toddler busy to keeping the 
parents from being overly troublesome 


Puorocrarny Year Book, 1951, edited by 
Harold Lewis, published by “Photog- 
raphy,” London, England, available 
from PSA JouRNAL postpaid, 264 pages, 
744 x 9%, illustrated, cloth, 1951, $5.00. 

Any photographer can study the several 
hundred excellent photographs in this well- 
printed volume with great enjoyment and 
real benefit. Fine shots from a dozen or 
more different countries prove that photog- 
raphy is not only a universal language, but 
makes a dull world mighty interesting 

Of course, the text says the trends are 
not good. Virtually no photographer is do- 
ing what he should; or as well as his prede- 
cessors; certainly not as well as tomor- 
row’s photographers! And no _ British 
photographer over 26 can hold a candle to 

British photographers under 26! Perhaps 

the editor does see something to worry 

about, but if he’d look at the well-selected, 
well-varied, and well-printed photographs 
in the volume he’s just edited, he might 
find reason to be just a wee bit optimistic 

This reviewer thinks the photographs 
are excellent, whether they're made by 
photographers wearing diapers or long, 
gray beards. Here are pictures in Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Danish, Spanish, 

Swedish, German, Norwegian, Dutch, and 

other languages. They’re thoroughly un- 

derstandable, with excellent photographic 
qualities and attributes. The ages, races, 
and isms of the makers are unimportant 

In the back of the book there’s a fine 
list of the and 
photographers pictures are 
lished. Any reader getting a reaction can 
direct congratulations, denunciations, or 
arguments right to the causative photog- 
rapher! Also, he can enjoy the book by 
looking at the pictures. They’re good! 


addresses of the 
pub- 


names 
whose 
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Tue Botsey Guive, by Charles Abel and 
Dr. Kenneth S. Tydings, Greenberg, 
Publisher, New York, 121 pages, 5x7 44, 
illustrated, paper, $1.75, February 
1951, available from PSA Jowurwat, 
postpaid 

One of the helpful attributes to modern 
photography is that as soon as a camera 
wins popularity, its use is facilitated by 
informative literature descriptive of its 
enlightened employment. This book is de- 
signed to enable the Bolsey owner to oper- 
ate it with informed dexterity, and, par- 
ticularly, to broaden the use of this 
precision camera 

Much of this volume, which fits the 
pocket, is equally applicable to other 
cameras and, consequently, will benefit all 
photographers in the reading. The section 
on lighting, with its L-G-A-S formula, for 
instance, can help any photographer to 
meet requirements of proper illumination, 
gradation, accentuation, and separation. In 
other sections also the authors have drawn 
upon their joint and rich backgrounds of 
experience in photography to help the be- 
ginner with his difficulties and to aid the 
advanced photographer in improving his 
work 


Oprortunities in Puotocrarny, by Jacob 
Deschin, APSA, Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, Inc., New York, 112 pages, 
544x734, paper, $1.00, March 1951, 
available from PSA JovRnat, postpaid 


This little volume, comprising a survey of 
photography from the point of view of 
transforming it from a hobby into a job, 
is a helpful recent contribution to photo 
graphic literature. It packs an amazing 
amount of pertinent information into 
words thoroughly palatable to the photo- 
graphic amateur who contemplates making 
financially remunerative use of what he 
believes to be talents 

After explaining how the photographer 
can get started in business, particularly by 
developing his talents beyond the point of 
making a “good” photograph and achieving 
the ability to. make a photograph which 
serves its purpose, the author reviews, in 
no little detail, opportunities in more than 
30 different fields of photography and re- 
lated commercial activities. The author 
explains in a kindly, helpful way how 
working in photography varies from play- 
ing with photography—a difference which 
is quite striking, both actually and psycho- 
logically. Furthermore, the author indi 
cates the different possibilities for achieve- 
ment in the various photographic fields, 
pointing out, also, the differences in ability, 
mentality, and remuneration between those 
who produce and those who execute 

The book is supplemented by lists of 
photographic schools and colleges offering 
training or degrees in photography, helpful 
photographic books and magazines, prizes 
and honors, and photographic associations 
By and large, the book is as informative 
and as kindly as the proverbial Dutch 
uncle telling the ambitious nephew how to 


make his mark in the world. In fact, it 
does just about everything except fill out 
the employment application ! 


Time iv New Encranp, by Paul Strand 
and Nancy Newhall, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 249 pages, 8)oxil, 
illustrated, cloth, $6.00, 1950, available 
from PSA Jovurnat, postpaid. 


There are some books, based upon pho- 
tography yet not about photography, which 
the photographer will find enjoyable and 
informative. Any photographer who 
studies talented Paul Strand’s pictures is 
giving himself an education. In perusing 
this book, designed to present the spirit 
of New England in pictures and words, 
there is stimulation to deeper thinking 
about photography, and also about the 
backgrounds of American democracy. 

The more than 100 Paul Strand photo- 
graphs, made in New England between 
1945 and 1949, have been selected from 
many hundreds for the purposes of the 
volume. Simultaneously, photographer 
and author have culled excerpts from the 
vast historical literature of New England, 
thus combining words and pictures to com- 
plete a book which seeks to capture not 
merely the substance but the spirit of a 
geographical section which is one important 
crucible of the American character. It is 
not often that photographs perform a diffi- 
cult task so well. 

New England is, of course, the mecca of 
summer photographers. Its physical beauty 
has been recorded, and well, not only by 
the amateurs, but also by professionals, 
among them Samuel Chamberlain. The 
rugged race which teduced New England 
to man’s profitable use, however, had little 
time for beauty. Theirs was the multiple 
task keeping alive, producing new genera- 
tions, and dedicating themselves and their 
offsprings forever to principles of human 
dignity, opportunity, freedom, and democ- 
racy which they could not find in Europe. 

These days of relatively secure and easy 
living which tempt so many to take so 
much for granted need a book of this kind 
to recall that America wasn't always like 
it is today, and that major modern prob- 
lems are as minor headaches in contrast 
to the problems of the nation's beginnings. 
This book is, both in words and pictures, 
a peculiarly human document which sifts 
from history peculiarly human accounts of 
the strivings and the fumblings, the trials 
and tribulations, the achievements and the 
failures of those who have been glorified 
as forefathers, but stiil were just people. 

Seldom has one volume made it possible 
for the reader, and, especially, for the 
photographer, to discover how provocative 
of thought photographs can be. 


AmeRIcAN Parntine, by Virgil Barker, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 717 pages, 
644x10, illustrated, cloth, $12.50, 1950, 
available from PSA Journat, postpaid. 


“The life of art,” suggests Author Barker, 
“depends upon each generation's learning 
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THERE ARE MANY WAYS TO COLOR 
... Ce awre you know them all 


CHANGE black-and-white favorites to color . . . using 
the Flexichrome Process . . . Get Kodachrome or Koda- 
color Prints made from Kodachrome transparencies . . . 
Make color enlargements with the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. 

Color belongs in your darkroom, just as surely as 
black-and-white. With a color print as your ultimate 
objective, you have a choice of approaches. There’s 
Kodak Ektachrome Film, Kodak Ektacolor Film, Kodak 
Ektacolor Print Film, the Kodak Dye Transfer Process, 
and the Kodak Flexichrome Process. Each has its special 
characteristics and qualities. 


Most of us seem to form certain habits in using film. 
We find a favorite . . . one which gives us excellent 
results ... and keep using it. Some of us get the “Koda- 
chrome” habit . . . some stick to Kodacolor or Ekta- 


chrome. In many instances, the camera we own makes 
the difference as to which type of film we use. But it’s 
good to be familiar with all the Kodak color film types 


Color trensperencies 
ond prints with 35mm. 
and Bentam Comeras 


KODACHROME 
Film and Prints 


Kodachrome Film is the favorite color film of many photog- 
raphers. A “reversal” rather than a negative-positive 
process, the film is processed by Kodak laboratories (included 
in film cost) and is returned in the form of mounted transpar- 
encies, ready for projecting on a screen. Wonderful Koda- 
chrome color prints and enlargements can be made from these 
transparencies. Kodachrome Prints are made on white-pig- 
mented cellulose acetate support for great brilliance and dura- 
bility. It’s also now possible to get economical Kodacolor 
Prints and Enlargements made from the transparencies. Your 
own color prints can be made by the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. Kodachrome Film for miniature cameras comes in 
sizes 135 and 828, in both Daylight Type and Type A (for 
use with flood and flash). 


The Kodak 
DYE TRANSFER 
Process 


from transparencies and 
Ektecolor negatives 


An effective way of producing beautiful color prints by contact 
or projection in your own darkroom. Prints up to 16 x 20 inches 
ean be made from Kodachrome transparencies (35mm. or 
Bantam), from Ektachrome transparencies (120, 620, and 
Sheet Film), and from Ektacolor negatives. Three color- 
separation negatives are made from masked color transpar- 
encies and used for three film positives on Kodak Matrix Film. 
These are soaked in dyes and the three dye images transferred 
in register to Dye Transfer Paper to form the final color print. 
With Ektacolor negatives no separation negatives are needed. 
Duplicate prints can be made quickly. Necessary materials are 
available in individual packages. 


and processes, for you may achieve some new viewpoints. 


For instance, did you know that with the Kodak 
Flexichrome Process you don’t even have to use color in 
your camera at all? You can make those wonderful color 
prints from ordinary black-and-white negatives with 
Kodak Flexichrome Stripping Film and Flexichrome 
Dyes. It’s an easy way to transform your favorite black- 
and-white shots to beautiful color prints and enlarge- 
ments. So you can see . . . whatever camera you own... 
Kodak color films and processes make it possible to get 
the full satisfaction which color can bring to you. 


Study this review of Kodak Color Film, Prints, and 
Processes thoroughly. You may find some new phase of 
color photography you didn’t know before . . . some- 
thing you'll want to get acquainted with in the near 
future. And the accessories shown here will help you to 
make better pictures and to enjoy them more. Of course, 
the man who will help you with your color problems is 
your Kodak dealer. Stop in and see him soon. 


Kodak 
EKTACHROME 
Film 


Roll and sheet film 


processed 
in your own derkroom 


A color film of exceptional brilliance and color quality, Kodak 
Ektachrome Film can be readily processed by the photog- 
rapher. Thus it’s possible to view results soon after exposure. 
Its soft gradation provides lifelike realism. Roll-film trans- 
parencies can be proj , viewed by transmitted light or 
used for color enlargements made by the Kodak Dye Transfer 
Process. Kodachrome Prints and Enlargements can also be 
made from these transparencies. It comes in 120 and 620 rolls 
oe tat Type only) and in sheets (both Type B and Day- 
light Type). 


Kodak 
FLEXICHROME 
Process 


Color prints from 
bleck-and-white negatives or 
color transparencies 


The Kodak Flexichrome Process provides an economical 
method for making striking full-color prints and enlargements. 
You start with any — black-and-white negative—either 
direct or from a color transparency . . . make a straight black- 
and-white print on Kodak Flexichrome Film . . . transfer the 
film emulsion to an: paper you like . . . then apply colors which 
physically replace the black-and-white image with a full-color 
image, while retaining all photographic quality and crispness 
of detail! You get rich, beautiful color prints—at m te 
cost—and you have complete flexibility in selecting and 
modifying the color scheme. 





KODAK COLOR HANDBOOK 


Explains color fundamentals . 
ity color pictures an. 
ous Kodak Color Films. $4. 


KODACOLOR 
Film and Prints 


Color snapshots with 
ordinary roll-fllm cameras 


Kodacolor Film can be used in nearly all types of roll-film cam- 
eras. The negative-positive Kodacolor Process produces hand- 
some color prints on paper. The negatives are color negatives 
and should not be confused with itive color transparencies. 
Kodacolor negatives make beautiful color enl ments. Also, 
Kodacolor Prints and Enlargements can now made from 
miniature Kodachrome transparencies, a new economical way 
to obtain color prints of excellent quality, in any desired 
quantity. 


EKTACOLOR negative form 
Film in your darkroom 


Unlike Ektachrome Film, processed Kodak Ektacolor Film is 
in negative form. Lights and darks are negative—as is the 
color, reds appearing green, and so forth. Ektacolor is superb 
for Dye Transfer prints as no color-separation negatives have 
to be made. It’s the film to use where prints and transparencies 
are wanted or where many copy transparencies are 
Processed in your own darkroom, Kodak Ektacolor Film is 
supplied only in 4 x 5, 5 x 7, and 8 x 10 sheets. 
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Kodak 
EKTACOLOR 
Print Film 


This can also be processed in md own darkroom, and is a 
comparative newcomer to the line of Kodak color materials. 
Kodak Ektacolor Print Film produces positive color transpar- 
encies from Ektacolor ncqptves. = For producing quantities of 
duplicate transparencies, Kodak Ektacolor Print Film—used 
with Kodak Ektacolor Film—is the logical choice. 


KODACHROME FILM Séann, Gino 
for Home Movies Cameras 


This film enables you to take glorious color movies as easily as 
you take black-and-white ones. It comes in both 8mm. and 
16mm. rolls, both Daylight Type and Type A. Film prices 
include Kodak processing. 


This Kodak Equipment Is Certain te Give You Even Greater Color Enjoyment 


Kedaslide Projector, Mode! 2A. 
Projects bright, evenly illumi- 
nated, sharp pictures to large 
screen sizes with 5-inch Kodak 
Projection Ektanon Lens //3.5. 
150-watt lamp. Accepts Koda- 
slide changer. AC-DC, 120V. 
Available with 5- or 71-inch 
lens. $49.50. Case extra. 


Kedaslide Table Viewer, 4X. Fine 
for quick showings of color 
slides. Projector and screen com- 
re! in one ready-to-use case. 
deal for intimate showings . 
avoids rearrangement of furni- 
ture... permits quality showing 
in fully lighted rooms. Three- 
element, Lumenized Kodak Pro- 
jection Ektanon Lens, 50mm. 
f/3.5. Focusing control. AC-DC, 
100-120V. $47.50. Carrying Case 
extra. 


Kodek Color Densitometer, Mode! 
1. An essential instrument for 
the expert who wants to produce 
top-quality color prints in his 
own darkroom. Has built-in fil- 
ters for analyzing various color 
film densities. Reads densities 
to 3.0 in ations of 0.05; up 
to 4.0 with neutral density filter 
added. Good for monochrome, 
too. $50. 


Kodaslide Merit Projector. Maximum color quality and image crisp- 
ness at minimum cost. Has new top-slot feed eliminating slide car- 
rier and making slide insertion easier. 5-inch f/3.5 Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens. 150-watt lamp. Built-in elevating mechanism. 
$24.50. Case extra. 


Keodaslide Compertment File. Slides remove 
easily because of swing-out sections. Cover’s 
interior indexed. Holds 240 cardboard or 96 
glass slides. Employs group ay = easi- 
est, quickest way for ready use. $3.75. 


Prices in this Kodak Bulletin are 
list, including Federal Tax where 
applicable, and are subject to 
change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 











from the past and using that knowledge in 
its own way.” This comprehensive volume 
makes it possible for the serious photog 
rapher to learn from the art and the artists 
of his own country and to apply his know!- 
edge and technique to producing increas- 
ingly better photographs. This volume 
additionally is helpful to the photographer 
in that it reproduces outstanding American 
paintings in black-and-white, enabling the 
camera artist to observe, without the dis- 
turbing influence of color, the techniques 
of and the effects achieved by the painter 

This is no pedantic discourse on American 
a rich, active, informative study 
artists, their backgrounds, 
their motives. It speaks in art terms, yet 
makes the artists human and, in many 
cases, explains the thinking and the planning 
that went into their paintings. There is 
much about perception and technique, as 
well as the eternal conflict between the 
two, and much also about emotional ex- 
pressiveness and the purpose of pictures. 

Development of American art is, rela 
tively speaking, so recent that Virgil 
Barker's history will come to the modern 
photographer almost with the impact and 
the interest of news. Apparently, American 
art sprang from such utilitarian pursuits 
as the painting of signs, the staining of 
furniture, and the embellishment with 
pictures of chair backs, fire buckets, and 
stage coaches Photographers old enough 
to recall the fascinating cigar store Indians 
of their youth will have caught the last of 
this formative period 


art, but 
of American 


These utilitarian purposes enabled early 
American artists to supplement their 
meagre imcome from portrait painting 
Development of the country and its eco 
nomic productiveness finally made it pos 
sible for painters to produce and, equally 
important, to sell pictures other than 
portraits. There arose a demand, especially 
from the newly-rich, for paintings incorpo 
rating such themes as patriotism, progress, 
morality, awe, and inspiration to solemn 
thoughts. Historical and anecdotal paint- 
ings were well received, especially since 
they substituted for the theatre and its 
questionable morality 

Photographers frequently annoyed by 
over the publication of 
nudes will discover that the early artists 
experienced the same trials and tribulations 
They changed 
public attitude resulting from public dis 
play of nude However, the 
early acceptance of nudes by 


legal stuffiness 


were saved, it appears, by 
sculptures 
saloons and 
sporting houses has perpetuated their asso 
ciation with immorality 

The 
flects interesting 
tween and conflicts with European schools 
aesthetics American painters felt 
called upon to go abroad for study as soon 
as finances permitted. European artists 
visiting America, influenced American 
thinking. There was an unceasing clash 
of pictorialism, naturalism, and other 
schools of thought. The book, based upon 
the author's 30 years of art study and 10 
tracking down inspecting 


development of American art re 


also the differences be 


and 


years of and 
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American paintings, brings the reader finally 
to the days of Ryder, Homer, and Eakins. 


Lire’s Picture History or Wortp War 
II, by the editors of “Life,” Time, Inc., 
New York, 368 pages, 1054x14, illus- 
trated, cloth, $10.00, 1950, available 
from PSA JouRNAL, postpaid. 


This is a book of pictures—photographs, 
paintings, maps—and of few words. The 
pictures were made during the war by 
photographers and painters; the maps 
after the war by cartographers able to show 
the reader exactly where, in relation to the 
rest of the world, the war was going on. 

Photographers will be interested in the 
quality of photographs made under duress 

action shots, for the most part, with no 
hope for cooperation from the subjects. 
Additionally, they will be interested not 
only in the technique of reportage by 
camera, but in the impact of the photo- 
graph upon the human mind. And, also, 
in the demonstrated ability of the photo- 
graph to supplant as well as to supplement 
words 

The greater proportion of the photo- 
graphs were made by friendly photog- 
raphers; a few were captured from the 
enemy. Combined, they make an amaz- 
ingly complete photographic history of 
World War II, and produce an effect which 
should damn all wars for all time 

Seldom does the photographer have 
such opportunity to compare the relative 
effects, and effectiveness, of painting and 
photographs. The paintings reflect the 
horror and destruction of impersonal war. 
The photographs make war a detailed, de- 
structive, dismal human activity. The 
paintings give the impact; the photographs 
give deadly detail. Few of the pictures, 
either paintings or photographs, are beau- 
tiful. Together they tell a story with re- 
markable emotional expressiveness. 

The paintings have the effect of theatrical 
backdrops. For instance, the painting on 
page 288 of an American jeep bringing 
wounded from the battlefield is of the 
background of war. On page 289 is a 
photograph of the dead crew of a German 
“Tiger” tank, so meticulous in detail that 
the reader is made to feel himself a part 
of the surroundings, viewing war at close 
hand 

Photographers and painters alike were 
at sea, on land, in the air, and on both 
the fighting and home fronts. They went 
closer to battle action than was possible 
for Brady and his bulky equipment. They 
present a rifle-sight view of modern war, 
with supplementary views of the surround- 
ings. They photographed men meeting 
the enemy, and death, on the ice and in the 
desert; men and women trapped in their 
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bombed homes; men and women rising 
above the horrors of war to assure the 
survival of their race and of their prin- 
ciples. 

Many wars have produced many books; 
customarily books of words; heavily larded 
with adjectives; invariably the reflections 
of one person, or of a few persons, about 
their own war experiences. Here there are 
few adjectives; many pictures; many ex- 
periences; many people. Here is war vis- 
ualized, with the help of the camera, as 
never before 


Ovutpoor Portrarrure, Second Edition, by 
William Mortensen, published by 
Camera Craft Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., 208 pages, 642x9"%, 
illustrated, cloth, $5.75, May 1951. 
Available from PSA Jowurnat, post- 
paid. 


Mortensen has discovered the beginning 
amateur, who has so much to learn, as well 
as the advanced amateur, whose needs are 
even more voluminous, and shows them 
both how to make photographs which em- 
phasize the personality of the model posing 
outdoors 

The first four chapters definitely provide 
food for thought and action for the be- 
ginner. The second five chapters are 
informative reading for the advanced ama- 
teur, who might just as well read the first 
five too lest some of the essential points 
be forgotten. Chapter Four, for instance, 
goes deeply into the important matter of 
backgrounds. It points out that subjects 
do not look their best when sprouting tele- 
phone poles, trees, fences, and other pro- 
tuberances. Also it explains that if the 
photographer is going to hire a model, an 
expensive nude, say, there’s little sense in 
posing her against a background which is 
illogical, unnatural, and so obstreperous 
that the main subject is overlooked. Well, 
almost overlooked 

Along about Chapter Five Mortensen 
really starts cooking with a most helpful 
dissertation on lighting, light sources, and 
effects. Here the advanced amateur can 
gorge himself mentally on photographic 
techniques which make all the difference in 
the world to his operating methods and 
results. Mortensen has a lot to say—and 
says it well—about contrast, or the relative 
intensity of illumination in shadow and 
light areas. He works out a theory of 
exposure based upon the “S:L ratio.” 

Through the years much has been said 
and written about this tricky relationship 
between light and shade, which can be so 
deceiving to the eye, but few writers have 
covered the subject so simply, thoroughly, 
and understandably. Mortensen seems to 
prefer the soft, one to two, and moderate, 
one to four, ratios, which test meets the 
requirements of his practice of prolonged 
development. In this edition he has filled 
in the chinks and answered many questions 
which once left his readers gasping and 
wondering. The volume is illustrated with 
a generous number of typical Mortensen 
pictures. 
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Amazing New Kalart B-C Multiflash 


Built-in test lamp tells you in advance whether lamps will flash 


HAT is the most common cause of failure of flash 
equipment? Every experienced photographer 
knows the answer. Weak batteries. 

The amazing new Kalart B-C Multiflash ends 
these troubles. Here’s why. First, the electric power 
is provided by a battery-capacitor (B-C). The lamps 
are fired not by the battery but by the capacitor. This 
sensational invention draws current from the battery 
—stores it until the instant of flashing—then shoots 
it to the lamp with a strong, rapid surge. It is “‘super- 


ba 


power” applied to flash photography. It assures sure- 
fire synchronization of 1 lamp, 2...or up to 6 lamps 
and 250 feet of extension wire. 

Further to take old uncertainties out of flash 
photography, the Kalart B-C Multiflash has an 
ingenious built-in test lamp—an exclusive Kalart 
development. If—after inserting the flash lamp—the 
test light gives a brief flash when you press down on 
it—you have visible proof the Capacitor is charging 
and the flash lamp is good. Ask for demonstration. 


« 





This is the Kalart B-C Multifilash unit. 
Consists of Power Pack (battery and 
capacitor) with Self-Closing Series 
Outlet for series wired extension units— 
famous Kalart Concentrating Reflector 
with patented Lamp Ejector—rubber 
cushioned attaching bracket —and con- 
necting cord. Price, for cameras with 
built-in sync, $15.95. 


ar, Satie 

For cameras with set-and-release shut- 
ters, the Kalart B-C Multifiash is fur- 
nished with famous Kalart Automatic 
Synchronizer. Price, complete, $27.50 
Note, too, that a Kalart B-C Multifilash 
costs less—weighs less—and takes up 
less space in your kit than an ordinary 
3-battery flash gun. 


This is a Kalart B-C Series Extension 
Unit. Consists of Kalart Concentrating 
Reflector with Lamp Ejector—adjust- 
able rubber covered spring steel clamp 
with base that swivels and tilts at any 
angle—20 feet rubber covered wire. 
Socket has “Self-Closing” series outlet 
for additional extension. Price, $10.95. 


Kalart B-C Multiflash (right) with two 
Extension Units. Each unit is wired in 
series and provided with patent pending 
“Self-Closing” outlets. This construc- 
tion assures positive synchronization of 
all lamps and also permits firing only 
one lamp in the B-C Multiflash unit 
when extension flash is not needed. 


On Century and Pacemaker Graphics, 
the Kalart B-C Multiflash is mounted on 
top of the camera with special attaching 
bracket included in price. Other special 
brackets available for cameras with ac- 
cessory mounting shoes such as certain 
models of Kodak, Zeiss, Voigtlander, 
and the Polaroid Land Camera. 


new Kalart B-C Multiflash 
! The Kalert Company inc. 
Dept. PJ-7, Plainville, Conn. 
Please send free booklet, Kalart B-C Multiflash 
Name. 
Street... 
City 
Camera owned 


Name of photo dealer . 

















In making up formulas, switch over from pains- 
taking weighing and measuring. Use the “just 
add water” method with Kodak Chemical Prep- 
arations. Save time. Save trouble. And just as 
impertant, you know that the solutions you make 
up in this way have only the exact ingredients... 
in exact proportions. 

KODAK DEKTOL DEVELOPER®* tops the list 
of favorites. An improvement over D-72 it has 
20% greater print capacity, keeps 50% better, has 
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greater clarity, and maintains its development 
rate well. 

You'll also want the prepared Kodak Fixing 
and Stop Baths, Kodak Toners, Intensifiers and 
Reducers, and the other Kodak Special Process- 
ing Aids. Your Kodak dealer carries them all. 


*Packaged in sizes to make 1 quart, ¥, 1, 5, 25 or 50 
gallons. Also comes in cartons of packets to make three 
16-ounce batches of solution. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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